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A Puritan Wooing 



A Twisted Shoe 

" This is most extraordinary ! " exclaimed 
Jeremiah Hardy, the schoolmaster. He stood 
at his front door, looking forth into the fury and 
blackness of a thunder-storm. It was twenty 
minutes to nine of an August morning. And it 
was time that Mr. Hardy started for school. He 
was never known to be late. Neither had rain 
or snow, sickness, calamity, death, or other un- 
foreseen circumstances ever occasioned him the 
loss of an hour in the discharge of his public 
duty. 

" Most extraordinary ! " he repeated, as much 
to himself as to any member of his family that 

9 
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chanced to be listening. " But it is near nine 
o'clock, and we must be going." 

And they streamed forth into the riotous play 
of the drenching tempest. For the word of this 
respected parent and pedagogue was not to be 
gainsaid. 

'Mr. Hardy took the lead. He would like to 
have run a swift course along the middle of the 
road, hurriedly picking his puddles and avoid- 
ing the familiar and over-deep mud-holes, but 
dignity did not permit it. He was the master, and 
something more was demanded from him than 
the liveliness of childhood. Ezekiel, Jonathan and 
David (these latter two were twins), Abraham, 
Paul Moses, Joseph James, and Jeremiah jun- 
ior, the baby, four years of age — ^all his boys 
might scud between the drops of water if they 
chose, and jump the larger pools, and cast dig- 
nity to the winds. He would not chide them 
for it. But he and his girls must carry them- 
selves in a way that comported with a school- 
master's importance. So Esther, the eldest, and 
Deborah, the youngest, and Sarah Ann, Mary 
Jane, Ruth, Miriam, and Elizabeth, the girls that 
were scattered along the years (Mary Jane and 
Paul Moses were twins), flung about themselves 
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such coverings as were proof against injury by 
rain, and then marched after their father. When 
he plunged into a miry spot and decorously ex- 
tricated himself they gravely turned one side 
and stepped into some other deposit of mud. 
As the winds dashed the waters into their faces 
they held their heads full high, defjring the 
roughness of the storm. 

The schoolhouse was not far distant, so that 
the adventure was a brief one, but the girls were 
drenched ere they reached the spot, and the 
boys carried a less quantity of water upon them 
simply for the reason that they had no shoes or 
stockings or voluminous apparel to catch a sur- 
plus of the angry, multitudinous rain-drops. 

At the regulation hour of nine the school was 
called to order. There were thirteen pupils 
seated upon the rude, straight-backed benches 
against the walls. It was not a family school, 
and yet the school on this particular morning 
was constituted by one family. Master and 
children all bore the name of Hardy. Was 
there not a distinct propriety in electing the 
present sovereign of the rod to his position ? 
When through stress of bad weather or pushing 
farm work or other necessary interruptions the 
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number of attendants dwindled to small propor- 
tions, the master had it in his power to insure 
the presence of a fair number. It was with some- 
thing like this in mind that he conducted his 
fourteen boys and girls through the August 
storm and opened his morning session of school 
with all the exact details that marked his most 
systematic life. 

As Mr. Hardy prayed standing upon his little 
platform at the north end of the room the water 
dripped, dripped all about him so that when he 
looked down upon the floor at the close of his 
devotional exercises he was surrounded by a 
small pool. The children had respectfully closed 
their eyes during prayer-time, but this did not 
hinder several of them from peering between 
their fingers and observing the fourteen addi- 
tional pools that were gathering in different 
parts of the room. 

The Amen was pronounced and the first class 
in reading was called. Paul Moses and Mary 
Jane advanced bravely to the front. The waters 
trickled from them all along the way, and im- 
mediately two fresh puddles began to form as 
the children stood before their father and 
started on their intellectual exercise. 
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It was very dark in the room, so that master 
and pupils had difficulty in seeing either words 
or figures. The storm still roared in its fury. 
The little schoolhouse rocked when some fresh, 
vehement blows struck it with redoubled force. 
Whistling winds, groaning trees, sharp impact 
of sheeted water on roof and against windows, 
broken heavy rumbling of thunder, now far 
away and now close at hand — ^these noisy ac- 
companiments made the speech of the master 
and the recitation of the children indistinct and 
feeble. 

Paul Moses was finishing his part of the 
exercise when on a sudden the entire school- 
house and the very heavens seemed to fill with 
a blaze of dazzling light. There was an odor of 
sulphur and burning wood. Sounds like a 
thousand bursting cannons smote the ears. 
Both Paul Moses and Mary Jane toppled over 
into the small pool which encompassed them. 
One of Esther's shoes was twisted from her foot 
and half consumed. But there was not a voice 
of terror raised, neither did a person change 
position in the room. 

" Ezekiel and Abraham, carry Paul Moses out 
of doors and lay him on the ground." Mr. 
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Hardy was speaking. And the master stooped 
over the helpless form of Mary Jane, took her 
in his arms, and bore her into the wildness of the 
storm without. The other members of the 
school remained stiffly in their seats. Not that 
they were without fear or terror on this occa- 
sion — simply that the master and father held 
them in such stem subjection that they sat still 
through all the tumult. Had the small, rough 
structure been in flames these children would 
have kept their seats until orders had been 
issued for them to withdraw to more comfortable 
quarters. 

Paul Moses and Mary Jane smelt of fire and 
brimstone, but they were not seriously injured. 
The pelting storm and the rapid friction of thor- 
ough rubbing soon brought them back to con- 
sciousness. Then they were carried into the 
schoolhouse and seated in the two comers 
nearest the master. Their dazed and feeble 
condition excused them from further study that 
morning. But the work of the scTiool went on. 
The floor, fantastically decorated with spots of 
mud, tortuous rivulets, and small thin pools, at 
length yielded to a drying process, for the dark- 
ness disappeared and the hot sun came stream- 
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ing forth into the room. By and by one and 
another tardy pupil made a slow way through 
wet grass or miry road until the schoolhouse 
became fairly well filled. 

It was hard to suppress the excitement caused 
by the lightning's stroke, and yet such was Mas- 
ter Hardy's admirable discipline that Seth 
Middlebrooke was the only person who broke a 
rule. But Seth was a chronic disturber of the 
peace, and on this morning Master Hardy was 
in the mood to make an example of him. 

" Seth Middlebrooke," said he, " come to my 
desk." Some of the thunder of the wild morn- 
ing storm rumbled wamingly in the tones of 
the master's voice. Seth Middlebrooke walked 
boldly across the room. A recent comer in the 
town, he was not altogether familiar with the 
strong and summary methods of his teacher. 
It was time to give him a lesson in minding. 

" Jonathan, bring me my large ferule." This 
order was given to one of the twins. The large 
ferule was kept in a small closet in one corner of 
the room and was used only in special cases of 
discipline. 

" Ezekiel and David, close the blinds." 
Heavy wooden coverings were used over the 
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windows and they were generally closed at night. 
Now the sunshine was suddenly barred out from 
the room, and once more an awful darkness ga- 
thered about them. 

" Let all the children shut their books and 
fold their arms," continued Master Hardy. His 
voice seemed sepulchral as it stole through the 
gloom of the place. 

" Seth Middlebrooke, take off your coat." 
As the young culprit obeyed a shiver ran 
through his body. And then he noted that 
Master Hardy was divesting himself of his coat. 
What did it mean ? Was he to be pounded in 
the dark, amid this awful silence and horror ? 
Did the man mean to make him black and blue 
or crush the very life out of him ? There was a 
solemnity about the thing which carried its own 
impressive lesson. Every motion and arrange- 
ment seemed to say: " This is a most sad and 
woful occasion." Reluctance, decision, and 
serious purpose were all detected in the stern 
course of the master. 

He grasped Seth firmly by the wrist, raised 
his ferule high in air, but ere the stroke fell 
there was a hideous, agonizing cry from the boy, 
a wild appeal for mercy. 
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" Please, sir, I will be good. Please do not 
strike me/' The hush was frightful. A long 
dread moment of suspense and the uplifted fer- 
ule was placed upon the desk unused. Seth 
Middlebrooke, broken in spirit, humble and 
submissive, returned to his seat. The blinds 
were thrown open, coats were resumed, light 
dispelled the gloom of the place, order pre- 
vailed, and soon the longed-for recess gave op- 
portunity to vent the nervous, pent-up feelings 
of the morning. 
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II 



Plain Living, but Not High Thinking 

Esther Hardy, the eldest child of the school- 
master's family, had passed beyond the years of 
ordinary schooling. It was not thought wise 
to spoil girls by too much education those 
days. The common English branches, with 
practical training in domestic pursuits, com- 
prised the curriculum for them. But Esther 
was an exception. She had early manifested 
such mental precocity that it was impossible to 
check her in the accumulation of knowledge. 
And when she had mastered the regular studies 
prescribed to her sex she pushed forward with 

such quiet devotion into the higher branches 
that her father at length consented to give her 
the same opportunities that the boys enjoyed. 
She therefore continued to attend the school, 
became proficient in the higher mathematics. 
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read Caesar and Virgil with her father, and 
showed remarkable aptitude for good schol- 
arship. Greek was pursued at home, so that 
she was able to read the New Testament in the 
original tongfue with ease. 

On occasion she was helpful to her father. 
Her presence in the school was not only an ad- 
vantage to her, but a resource to him. As the 
senior* pupil she mothered the whole flock of chil- 
dren. As the daughter of the master and a scholar 
she often taught one and another of the lower 
classes, and thus the pressure was lightened for 
her busy parent. There were also many trivial 
tasks which she performed by way of help, such 
as preparing the school-roll, keeping a record 
of attendance, looking after the books of the 
smaller children, tidying up the schoolroom, 
and repressing the mischief-making tendencies 
of the boys. 

Esther was the same loving servant in the 
home. The cares of the household were shared 
with her mother. It was " Esther, do this," or 
" Esther, go there," or " Esther will tell you," 
or " Go find Esther," from early morning to late 
evening. She was the one favored with the 
conversation of parents at the family board. 
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" Hush, Jeremiah. A child should be seen 
and not heard," was the severe remark of Mas- 
ter Hardy. There were fifteen of them seated 
at the evening meal. The events of the day 
were especially interesting. But speech was 
not frequent, and the noise which resounded 
through the old kitchen was the result of pewter 
spoons and iron knives brought into sharp con- 
tact with cups and plates that gave forth a dull 
and sombre racket. 

" Dost think that the schoolhouse was in- 
jured by the lightning ? " inquired Mistress 
Hardy. 

" The chimney was struck and a hole made in 
the roof and one board in the floor twisted," 
replied the master. 

" What a narrow escape for you all ! " ex- 
claimed the wife and mother. 

" Yes," continued her husband, " Providence 
hath us in His constant keeping. The decrees 
of God are mysterious. Jeremiah, stop grinding 
your teeth. I see your bowl is empty, Debo- 
rah, and you have not asked for more. I wil2 
give you another dish of pudding and milk." 
The child's bowl was passed and filled, while six 
other youngsters looked with longing eyes in 
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the direction of the large dish of pudding and 
the big pitcher of milk. 

"I have questioned myself many times this 
day in respect to this strange event. Have we 
been doing aught contrary to the revealed will 
of God that He should warn us through such a 
stroke ? Mary Jane, if you feel too sick to sit 
straight at the table you may go to your room." 

" I think the child has not yet recovered from 
the shock of the morning," said Mistress Hardy 
by way of kindly extenuation for Mary Jane's 
wilted and one-sided posture. " It were best 
for you to lie down again." This to the child. 

" Paul Moses seems to be in proper condi- 
tion," observed his father. " I will give you 
another dish of mush and milk, son." This was 
high praise. The boy stiffened himself with 
honorable pride, passed up his bowl to the re- 
spected and much-feared parent, and was re- 
warded with an unusual supply of evening fare. 

" Elizabeth, stop snuffling. Ezekiel, did you 
and the boys finish your stint in the garden ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I will replenish your dishes as compensation 
for your industry," said Mr. Hardy. And such 
small pay was gratefully received. The boys 
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were all hungry in spite of the hot day and the 
excitement of the schoolhouse episode. 

" Sarah Ann and Miriam did well in their les- 
sons to-day," said Esther. "They read their 
primers without missing one word. Ruth, I am 
sorry to say, tore a corner off a page in her 
book." Esther knew that it was well to speak 
of this accident at the first opportunity, for the 
father would note it on the morrow and there 
would follow the infliction of a penalty. But on 
this evening, when gratitude for deliverance was 
manifesting itself in the general tone of conver- 
sation and the family was soon to join in prayer, 
the watchful sister hoped that punishment might 
be mitigated or omitted. 

" Ruth, you are a naughty girl. Have I not 
told you that primers cost money and that I 
have to send clear to Boston to get them ? Go 
stand in the comer of the room." The child 
had not eaten her first bowl of mush and milk, 
so that this banishment from the table was a 
grievous penalty for her carelessness. She 
whimpered in a suppressed way and went re- 
luctantly to her standing-place. 

" I like thunder-storms," piped up little Jere- 
miah. Everybody at the table looked with 
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astonishment upon this child who had the te- 
merity to address the company in this bold way. 
The father frowned upon the speaker. But he 
was not to be browbeaten. " I'm not afraid. 
I keep looking for the light and the guns." Mr. 
Hardy rapped upon the table for silence. What 
was this new order of things when children in- 
terrupted the flow of discourse and talked about 
their likes and dislikes ? 

"Jeremiah, you may speak when you are 
spoken to, and not before. Do you hear ? " 
said the father. 

" Yes, sir, please," answered the child. " But 
can't I speak when a pin sticks into me or any- 
thing ? " All the brothers and sisters were 
shocked at this breach of family decorum. 

Mistress Hardy hastened to avert serious con- 
sequences by shaking her head at the child and 
then saying to the master, " He is sore dis- 
traught, methinks, by reason of the storm and the 
heat. Jeremiah means no disrespect, I am sure. 
Let me talk with him when he goes to bed." 
For Mr. Hardy ruled his domestic circle with 
the same rod of iron that he used in his public 
discharge of duty as master of the village school. 
But his wife's gentleness and patience, combined 
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with the sweet helpfulness of Esther, made an 
atmosphere that softened the harshness of dis- 
cipline native to the man. 

On this occasion, Jeremiah being forgiven, 
the family was soon interested in the master's 
report of some celebrated storms which had 
played wild havoc with the town of Paradise 
in years past. Traditions concerning the fright 
which followed the witch-day were numerous. 
Nothing like it had been known before or since, 
for, as the story was told, the town came near 
being swept away by the fury of winds and 
waters on that sinister occasion. The narrative 
had special interest for the children, since Anne 
Hardy, the witch executed on the knoll, was 
their great-grandmother, and what had been 
told of her had endless fascination. Little 
Jeremiah and the master were both named for 
their first male ancestor on these shores, the 
godly and long-suffering man who died an early 
death and thus escaped further harassment on 
the part of his wife. 

Now and again had it been noted by obser- 
vant neighbors that a descendant here and there 
showed traces of the ancient blood. Sometimes 
the qualities of the saintly and original Jeremiah 
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reappeared, and sometimes it seemed possible to 
trace the very lineaments and characteristics of 
Anne Hardy. There were children that 
blended the good and the evil. A keen mind 
was able to detect various family traits in these 
latest offshoots of the Hardy tree. 

Esther, who was fascinated by such specula- 
tions and thoughtful beyond her years and 
her opportunities, talked with her father con- 
cerning these things. For she traced within 
herself such enigmatical powers that she had 
taken a sort of alarm. On more than one occa- 
sion she had been able to read the minds of peo- 
ple with whom she talked. Their thoughts, 
unuttered, stood out distinctly to her appre- 
hension. And then there were hours of vision 
or transport when she felt herself carried beyond 
the limitations of the body and was made to live 
in a realm above the tyranny of her senses. Did 
not people say that Anne Hardy was gifted with 
such powers ? Yet this young g^rl, thrilled as 
she might be with the uncanny stories of super- 
natural relations, was too thoroughly a creature 
of this world to desire any familiarity with the 
awful mysteries of the unseen. Many gross and 
revolting superstitions still prevailed in the col- 
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onies. A belief in ghosts was the common 
heritage. And when dreams which foreshad- 
owed actual events haunted Esther, and when, 
with that singular gift which is often named 
second sight, she was able to describe people 
and scenes far distant, fear and amazement con- 
strained her to keep these powers in abeyance 
and fight shy of this strange other self. 
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III 

Dissenters, New Lights, and Children of the 

Covenant 

During this period religion was in a critical 
state throughout the colony of Connecticut. 
The Reverend Timothy Cutler and a small com- 
pany of friends had withdrawn from the state 
church and crossed the sea to England for Epis- 
copal ordination. A man of fine character, an 
accomplished scholar and gentleman, such a de- 
fection was a severe stroke to the Congrega- 
tional Establishment. 

The Reverend Samuel Johnson had settled in 
Stratford and organized the first Church of 
England society in Connecticut. His ministra- 
tions extended to the neighboring towns, so that 
there was widespread agitation in respect to the 
introduction of liturgical forms and prelatical 
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authority. Since the first settlers came to the 
colony one hundred years before there had been 
comparative tranquillity so far as any ecclesias- 
tical changes were concerned. 

Bald independency had never flourished. 
That unique system of church government 
known as the Consociation was created and 
imposed by the will of the court. Hold- 
ing the churches in its grip with a firm hand, 
ecclesiastical affairs had been dominated by a 
few strong and energetic leaders. 

Yet restlessness had long been apparent 
in the colony. Members of the Church of 
England moved into Connecticut. Asso- 
ciation with New York tended to direct the 
mind of the travelled and commercial citizen 
to mother-country religpion. Imagination was 
kindled and sentiment enlisted on various oc- 
casions. So when Mr. Cutler and his brother 
missionaries entered upon the task of propagat- 
ing the Gospel in accordance with the ways pe- 
culiar to the Church of England they found 
much congenial soil and won an immediate and 
promising response. 

Paradise was second in the list of towns fa- 
vorable to that which appeared as innovation 
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in church life. The Reverend Henry Caner had 
been appointed missionary. Coming into the 
town with great hopes of success, he awakened 
an opposition which was vital with the intense 
and bitter spirit of the original pioneers. Con- 
troversy was native to the taste of these people. 
They gave themselves to it with a zeal and force 
most potent for good or evil. So the cham- 
pions of the two parties entered the lists in town 
ordinary, on village streets, and among the at- 
tendants of town meetings. Hot and endless 
were these acrimonious discussions. Friend 
was often at war with friend and households 
were not seldom divided. 

But there was another element of discord that 

threatened to destroy the serenity of this neigh- 
borhood. The Establishment or state church 

of Connecticut had become inert and decadent, 
like other systems of religion that are sustained 
and enforced by the law of the land. It was 
not that the Establishment was corrupt, but sim- 
ply that it waxed feeble in spiritual life. Such a 
condition invited assault and renovation. In 
fact the quickening forces began to work irre- 
sistibly within the organization. Jonathan 
Edwards had passed the first years of his minis- 
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try at Northampton and there had spread 
through the adjacent country wave after wave 
of religious excitement. The infection reached 
Paradise. Not that the Reverend Noah Hobart 
sympathized with the new method of evangel- 
ism. He had set his face like a flint against it. 
Nevertheless there were various members of his 
flock that had come within the sweep of the 
" New Way," and they spoke with characteris- 
tic freeness and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jeremiah Hardy was a stanch friend of 
the minister. He was an Old Light in perfect 
accord with Pastor Hobart. It might be true 
that religion was at low ebb in the colony and 
that Satan had multiplied his agencies along the 
shores. Yet it did not seem to the minister or 
the schoolmaster that such a fact was any reason 
for adopting strange and deceitful means of 
spreading the Gospel. 

" It is my opinion," remarked Master Hardy, 
"that the devil is at the bottom of this new- 
fangled religion." 

" I agree with you," answered Mr. Hobart. 
The two men were walking from the school- 
house to the parsonage in the late afternoon. 
'* And I fear me that it portends trouble in the 
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parish. The harassments and perplexities of a 
minister's life are manifold. My heart is sore 
wounded over this drift toward the Church of 
England in our colony. And methinks that 
any such fanatical performances as these which 
the New Light preachers introduce will serve to 
divide our churches and drive more or less of 
our thoughtful, conservative people into the 
formalism of the English Establishment." 

" It is a most bold movement, this putting 
Caner in our town and bidding him to make 
proselytes among us," said Master Hardy. 
" He may be a good scholar and an orderly 
citizen, but I am convinced that his coming will 
add to our difficulties. It was a ridiculous 
statement made by the rector of the Stratford 
mission that our people here in Paradise stood 
ready to go into the Church of England in a 
body. Mr. Caner will find ere he has lived in 
this town many months longer that we are not 
fickle and deluded people, as we have been 
represented." 

" But, Master Hardy, I am feeling that these 
innovations in the established religion of our 
colony will work quite as much harm as the 
impertinent and unnecessary missions of the 
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Church of England. I should deem it incredi- 
ble did I not have the testimony of numerous 
eyewitnesses. Why, they say that the extrava- 
gances exhibited in the meetings of the New 
Lights almost pass description." 

"Yes, I have heard tell of them and they 
shock me. What is the world coming to when 
religion is turned into caricature and the meet- 
ing-house becomes the place of performances 
that vie with the circus and the theatre ? " 

" What saddens me," continued the minister, 
"is the fact that the Reverend Jonathan Ed- 
wards sanctions these things. He has appeared 
to me a godly man, a deep student of the Word, 
one well versed in theology, a man bom to teach 
and lead. Yet it now seemeth that he is the 
very originator of these wild excesses. It is 
hard for me to believe it, and yet it is undoubt- 
edly true. I have thought that I sometimes dis- 
cerned a tendency to mysticism in his utterances, 
but little did I think that the seeds of harle- 
quinry were contained within his teaching." 

" Think you there is danger to our state Es- 
tablishment in these movements ? " inquired 
Master Hardy. 

" Alas ! my fears are grave. I am thinking 
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that necessity is laid upon me to stretch bare the 
skeleton of Episcopacy. I doubt not that our 
churches will be torn and divided by these New 
Light doctrines and methods, but the greater 
peril seems to me to lie in the encroachments 
and conquests which are prophesied by the mis- 
sionaries from the Church of England. It will 
be a day of woe for this people when that cor- 
rupt and heartless institution gains the ascend- 
ancy in the land." And as he spake these 
words the voice of the minister choked with 
emotion. The vision was one that filled his 
mind with nameless forebodings. 

" Our conversation reminds me," said Master 
Hardy, " that Esther is old enough to own the 
covenant, and I have thought to speak with you 
concerning it for some time. She is a good 
girl and very thoughtful. I believe she is will- 
ing to come forward." 

" I have observed the child. She has grown 
to be quite a young woman. It is time for her 
to acknowledge the vows taken for her in in- 
fancy. I will speak with Esther about it. 
Think you not that Ezekiel and Sarah Ann had 
better come with Esther ? I have been well 
pleased in their recitation of the catechism. 
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The last hour that I spent with them over the 
book was most satisfactory to me. They an- 
swered not only with correctness, but with in- 
telligence. And I observe that they are very 
heedful on the Lord's Day, and they tell me 
that they have read the Bible through twice and 
can repeat many psalms, and know as many as 
twenty of the songs of Zion in the Bay Psalm 
Book." This was all sweet praise to the school- 
master, for he had labored with unflinching 
devotion in the tasks of instructing his children. 
As the embodiment of education, as the indi- 
vidual chosen by the vote of the town to train 
the rising generation, he felt the responsibility 
of his position, and so he worked to set forth in 
his own family such specimens of intellectual 
cultivation and creditable achievement that the 
whole neighborhood might point with pride 
unto him and his products. Ezekiel was taking 
the first year of the college curriculum with 
Esther under the instruction of Mr. Hardy. He 
was to enter college as a sophomore the ensuing 
autumn. The present arrangement was an eco- 
nomical way for him to pursue his studies, and 
at the same time it gave Esther the advantage 
of his companionship in books. 
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" Yes," replied Master Hardy, " I am willing 
for the three children to own the covenant. 
They are old enough. And I sometimes incline 
to believe with our ancient brother the worship- 
ful Mr. Stoddard of Northampton that the 
bread and the wine may be a converting ordi- 
nance. What think you, honored pastor ? " 

" Well, I have given much time to the inves- 
tigation of this subject. Mr. Edwards, you 
know, is strongly opposed to such interpreta- 
tion of the ordinance, and hath set himself to 
right what he esteems a g^ross error on the part 
of his respected grandfather. It may be that 
the Lord's Supper contains elements that have 
converting efficacy, but I am not prepared to 
assert it or deny it. But I am persuaded that 
our people should own the covenant when they 
reach the years of discretion. Nevertheless we 
must beware lest we make the communion a 
Popish thing or elevate it to an importance that 
is contrary to Scripture, as we know that the 
Church of England hath done." 

" Your words are wise, and it seemeth to me 
well for you to preach upon the subject with 
freedom and explicitness." 

" I have reflected for months upon the crjring 
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evils of the day, Master Hardy," continued the 
minister, "and I shall now address myself to 
the controversial aspects of religion in this col- 
ony. May the Lord give me light and grace 
to speak a word in due season." 

Mr. Hobart lived on Meeting-house Green. 
The two men now passed into the parsonage, 
and conversation was directed to the subject of 
school discipline and kindred matters which the 
master wished to discuss with his pastor. 
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IV 



Who Tangleth His Feet in a Net 

The parish system of the colony put the 
schools in close relations with the church. 
When the trend of moral life was in the direc- 
tion of infidelity and ungodliness among the 
colonists the curious mongrel organization 
known as Consociation was devised as a short- 
stop or barrier. It was successful for the time 
being and produced beneficent results. Yet it 
was an anomalous product, not in harmony with 
the spirit of our institutions, a thing which 
would not have survived any long period ex- 
cept that the assaults of its enemies begot nu- 
merous and sturdy champions who imparted to 
it a somewhat artificial and spasmodic vitality. 

In the ordering of this system of eccle- 
siastical government the church proper or 
spiritual body was distinguished from the so- 
ciety or secular department. The members of 
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the church constituted one set of individuals, 
but the members of the society might be quite 
another. When the colony was first settled 
church and state were practically the same. 
But a century had worked marked changes in 
the character of Connecticut, so that vast num- 
bers of people failed to come into the full privi- 
leges of church membership. Nevertheless 
many of these individuals attended meeting and 
counted themselves at least nominal Christians. 
The law enforcing attendance upon the public 
worship of God had much to do with such a 
condition. 

The colony had been carefully divided into 
parishes. Paradise was one of the most pros- 
perous and important. It had g^rown to such 
extent that a subdivision was necessary. Like 
bees that swarm and leave the central hive, there 
had been divisions and multiplications. 

The society ordered the finances of the parish. 
When a minister was called to the pastorate the 
church took the initiative, and the society fol- 
lowed with its pledges of home and salary. 
Each year the society voted its " rate " for the 
payment of parish expenses. An ecclesiastical 
committee was appointed at the annual meeting 
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for the oversight of business through the year. 
A collector was chosen, whose task was to gather 
the money or produce assessed in accordance 
with the ratable estates of the entire citizenship. 
In this particular year the tax was one penny 
on the pound. Mr. Hobart had been granted 
parsonage property. His salary was one hun- 
dred pounds. 

The mother parish of the town was called by 
way of respectful discrimination the Prime An- 
tient Society. It ordered not only ecclesiastical 
affairs, but likewise educational. At the annual 
meeting a committee on schools was regularly 
appointed. In Paradise there were three such 
committees, one to manage the school on Meet- 
ing-house Green, a second that in Jennings' 
Woods, and a third that on Mill Plain. Mr. 
John Gold and Captain Samuel A. Rowland were 
the men in charge of Mr. Hardy's school. To 
them he was directly amenable, and frequent 
were the consultations which he had with these 
eminent citizens concerning primers, cate- 
chisms, cases of discipline, methods of instruc- 
tion, state of the schoolhouse, and similar mat- 
ters. It behooved the schoolmaster to be on 
good terms with his committeemen. 
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Mr. Gold and Captain Rowland appeared in 
the schoolhouse on the Green one morning after 
the building had been struck by lightning. 
They carefully inspected the property and then 
sat down to watch the proceedings within the 
room. It was a full school on that day, and 
master and pupils busied themselves over their 
varied tasks. Everybody was on good behavior. 
To be sure one heard the characteristic hum and 
buzz which pervades the average district school, 
and there was the usual odor of soiled hands, 
perspiring bodies, and varied lunches. But or- 
der, alertness, and industry were manifest on 
every side. 

As the committeemen advanced to the front 
of the room Master Hardy rapped sharply with 
his ferule upon a small plain table and, having 
gained the attention of his pupils, said, " Chil- 
dren, do your manners," They all rose from 
the benches and bowed respectfully to the 
visitors. 

It was then the children observed that a third 
gentleman accompanied the committee. He 
was a stranger, Mr. Philip Livingstone of New 
York, a guest of Mr. Gold. On the invitation 
of the committeeman he had come to see the 
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school and note the differences between the edu- 
cational system of New England and that of 
New York. 

Mr. Livingstone pleased the pupils engaged 
in school tasks on that bright day in Paradise. 
It refreshed them to look upon such a fine per- 
son. He was six feet in height, superbly pro- 
portioned, and straight as an arrow, grace and 
affability manifest in every motion. His fair 
complexion was richly bronzed by the days 
which he had just spent in coasting along the 

Sound with one of his father's sloops. Abun- 
dant dark-brown hair was hidden beneath an 
enormous, well-powdered wig which ended in a 
tasteful bow of black ribbon. 

The young man's features were termed classi- 
cal by his admirers. But one did not think so 
much of their symmetry as upon a certain frank, 
genial manliness that was in constant evidence. 
There was a spirit of kindness and good nature 
that insisted upon showing* itself on every possi- 
ble occasion. Not that one traced lines of weak- 
ness, indecision, or effeminacy in his countenance 
' — simply that young Philip Livingstone was a 
handsome, stalwart gentleman possessed of many 
chivalric impulses, a lovable disposition, and a 
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gayety and charm of manner quite foreign to the 
atmosphere of New England, Dressed with that 
richness of color and variety of costume which 
marked the prevailing mode in the city of New 
York, bearing himself with a courtesy that 
seemed as natural as the beauty of the wild flow- 
ers or the songs of the myriad native birds, he 
commanded instant attention. 

On this occasion the children often lifted 
their eyes to gaze into the face of their strange 
guest, watchful of every movement and chang- 
ing expression on his part, fascinated and ab- 
sorbed. Their behavior was irreproachable, ex- 
cept that they seemed to have eyes for naught 
but Mr. Philip Livingstone. When they 
walked forward to recite their lessons it was 
with a consciousness that only one person was 
looking at them. They forgot schoolmaster 
and committeemen. The visitor inspired them 
to their best work. Every question put elicited 
its proper answer. -Wits appeared to brighten 
under the smiling encouragement of the 
stranger. Mr. Hardy was proud of the show- 
ing made by his pupils, although his pride would 
not permit him to manifest it. The committee- 
men looked with condescending favor upon the 
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children as they marched bravely and correctly 
along these paths of scholarship. They were 
pleased to make a good impression upon a citi- 
zen of New York, so that he might carry back 
laudatory reports concerning education in the 
colony. 

iMr. Livingstone was delighted. His face 
beamed with appreciation. It fairly ststrtled the 
children to gaze upon such smiling recognition 
of their smartness. Some of them questioned its 
propriety even while they enjoyed it. For who- 
ever remembered that any one had been bright 
and happy in school ? Was it not a place of 
hard and exacting work ? And did not work 
mean severe strain, rough experience, hard 
words, sore hands, aching eyes, tear-stained 
faces, and general discomfort ? Yet here were 
they all reciting their catechism, reading the les- 
sons, telling many things about language, num- 
bers, and face of the earth, making creditable 
lines in little writing-books or on sheets of brown 
paper, and the atmosphere of the school was full 
of peace and satisfaction. Such an influence 
will a strong and sunny nature exert. 

And Esther Hardy was doing her best and 
looking it. She quietly heard the younger 
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children say their lesson from the New England 
primer. Then she applied herself to finishing 
her task in Virgil. Ezekiel recited first. He 
read with unusual fluency. And his father did 
not parse him. It was reserved for Esther to 
be subjected to this critical process. Word 
after word and sentence after sentence was ex- 
amined. Hard questions they were which Mas- 
ter Hardy asked his daughter, but she had an 
answer for him every time, and he did not dis- 
pute her. And there sat three admiring hear- 
ers. Mr. Gold and Captain Rowland thought it 
beneath their dignity to smile or nod in praise 
of Esther's scholarship. Such an act might 
compromise them and turn the head of the girl. 
They would speak with due solemnity to Master 
Hardy after school and commend him for his 
learning, and that would be sufficient. 

But Mr. Philip Livingstone was not restrained 
by such Puritanic considerations. His face was 
wreathed in smiles. His big brown eyes shot 
forth innumerable rays of light which scattered 
all about the fair linguist. He nodded to Mas- 
ter Hardy in a most reckless and admiring way, 
so that the rigid master felt obliged to frown, 
as much as to say, " Don't do it. It's against 
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the rules. You will establish an awful prece- 
dent." But the young man continued to smile 
and nod and beam with enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion until Esther was fain to keep her eyes upon 
the book and her father, only casting now and 
then a fugitive glance in the direction of the 
stranger to see if he still continued his repre- 
hensible and gracious expressions of approval. 

The young man who could have sat through 
the performance of Esther and remained oblivi- 
ous to the charm of her recitation must have 
been singularly obtuse to the witchery of lovely, 
budding womanhood. The girl had a passion 
for white, and on this warm September day had 
dressed herself in her favorite school garment. 
The simple robe which fell in graceful folds 
about her was unrelieved save by a bit of coral 
which a sailor friend of the family had brought 
and Master Hardy had given her a reluctant 
permission to wear. 

Esther was exceeding fair to look upon. Her 
lithe and graceful form palpitated with buoyant 
life. Tall and delicate, with golden hair 
brushed back from a high forehead and ga- 
thered into shining masses that she might keep 
it under proper control, with lambent eyes blue 
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and deep like the heavens above her, and lips 
pink, mobile, and delicate, she was one to win 
the gaze of every observant soul. But it was 
not any particular feature so much as it was her 
general manner and appearance of maidenly 
sweetness and fascination. Her face in repose 
was a very message of peace and good-will. It 
gave one infinite satisfaction. There stole into 
one's mind a feeling of sweet content. But 
what a change when the face became animated 
and responded to the life about her ! Color 
crept into the pale cheeks. The sensitive 
mouth assumed fresh, winsome ways. The eyes 
lighted up with subtle, exquisite expressiveness. 
Her soul appeared to struggle for an escape 
through these various channels of life. Every 
word, look, breath, action was an intimation of 
power. 

The stranger from New York was alive on 
the instant to the charm of the schoolmaster's 
daughter. That white and shapely hand which 
held her book or fell restfully against her dress 
was matchless. He had noted it before they 
stayed in the room five minutes. Her de- 
meanor while teaching the children or re- 
citing to her father had attracted him. And 
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what a mellifluous voice sounded in his ears ! 
Not a thread of nasal in all its fibre, low, clear, 
vibrant, soulful. It reminded him of voices 
which had come to him in his dreams or when 
he wandered aimlessly through Italy, It was a 
delight to hear her phrase the simplest words, 
the most commonplace sentences. What won- 
der that order reigned in school when a young 
creature with such manners and voice, such 
loveliness and spirit, was present to give tone 
unto the place and take some part in the con- 
duct of its affairs ? 

Mr. Philip Livingstone wished that he were a 
child again that he might read a New England 
primer under Esther's tutelage. He longed to 
change places with her brothers that he might 
have the joy of home companionship with such 
a sister. And then the folly of these thoughts 
came to him when he gfave way to gladness that 
he was neither child to be taught nor brother 
to be caressed by this young woman. He was 
a man fancy free and all the world before him. 
And happily his father had sent him on a com- 
mercial expedition to Paradise, a port of entry 
in the colony of Connecticut. 

" I congratulate you upon the orderliness of 
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your school and the proficiency of your pupils," 
said Mr. Livingstone to Master Hardy when the 
noon came and the children were dismissed for 
the hour. He still tarried in the schoolroom, 
and Esther was putting things into their places. 
" Our schools are the very breeding-spots of 
noise, mischief, and trouble." 

" I thank you, sir, for your gooa opinion," 
replied the master, gratified with this sponta- 
neous tribute. " I count your favorable com- 
ments as good testimony to the worth of our 
New England system. I have often resolved 
to visit New York and familiarize myself with 
your school methods. Mayhap the time will 
come when I may attempt the journey." 

And then Esther finished her task and joined 
the gentlemen standing near the door. There 
was briefest opportunity for words between 
them, but they were introduced and some com- 
monplaces were exchanged, and then they 
walked their separate ways, schoolmaster and 
daughter going to their home, while Mr. John 
Gold with Captain Rowland and the g^est 
passed down the street. Abraham, Paul Moses, 
Joseph James, and Jeremiah junior ran with all 
their might in order that they might reach home 
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first and tell the news. Mrs. Hardy saw them 
scudding along before the other members of the 
Family, and stood watchful at her door to hush 
them into decorous quiet. 

" Mother ! mother ! " shouted Joseph James, 
and then his words were lost in a bedlam 
of noises raised by the other boys. The romp- 
ing, turbulent company drew nearer, and again 
the voice of Joseph James was lifted up on high. 
" Mother, we had a stranger in school this 
morning ! He wore the biggest wig I ever 
saw ! " And then Paul Moses tripped Joseph 
James and he fell headlong. 

" He had a red waistcoat on ! " piped little 
Jeremiah, almost out of breath. 

" You ought to see his silver buckles ! " ex- 
claimed Abraham. "They're bigger'n all out- 
doors ! " And then Jeremiah got twisted among 
the legs of Abraham, and they both went tum- 
bling down together. By this time, however, 
Joseph James was on his feet, rushing into the 
yard. 

" Mother,** said he excitedly, " the man's 
name is Mr. Philip Livingstone. He kept look- 
ing all the time at Esther." 

"Children, be still!" cried Mrs. Hardy. 
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" Your father will hear you. Do you not see 
that he is coming ? " 

But Joseph James was irrepressible. 
" Mother," continued he, " the stranger smiled 
at her, and I saw Esther blush." 

"Joseph James, your father will punish you 
for talking such things." 

" But it's so, and I watched 'em." 

" I think," exclaimed Paul Moses, who had 
now caught up with the other boys and was en- 
deavoring to deliver himself of his opinion, " I 
think that Mr. Philip Livingstone will spark 
Esther." And this remark was overheard by 
Master Hardy, who immediately seized Paul 
Moses by the arm, marched him through the 
house, and dealt out a spanking to him from 
the vantage-point of the back steps. 
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Spinning and Wooing 

Mr. Philip Livingstone was educated 
abroad. Schools and tutors at home had 
given him a start, but Eton and Oxford bore 
the brunt of this labor. Between the Dutch- 
man and the Englishman in New York the 
schools had never attained a high standard. 
The two nationalities were not speedily harmon- 
ized in respect to methods of instruction, so that 
the children suflFered when it came to intellec- 
tual training. The girls especially were neg- 
lected. Mr. William Smith, the historian, 
writes: "There is nothing they [New York 
women] so generally neglect as reading, and, 
indeed, all the arts for the improvement of 
the mind. . . . Our schools are in the lowest 
order.*' 

But Mr. Livingstone was conversant with cul- 
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tured men and women, for he had formed many 
pleasant social relations during his sojourn in 
England. A woman of scholarship and culture 
appealed with great force to him, since he was 
a sort of bookman himself and found great re- 
freshment in the fine English literature of his 
time. 

When Mr. John Gold said to his guest that 
He was on duty as a committeeman for the day 
Mr. Livingstone requested the privilege of visit- 
ing the school. And when they visited the 
school, being a man of knowledge and observa- 
tion, he was an interested onlooker. Precision 
and mastery on the part of Mr, Hardy attracted 
him. He was pleased with the excellent lessons 
that the children recited. The mode of instruc- 
tion commended itself. The schoolmaster had 
modelled his school and his system after the 
excellent pattern set by that most notable and 
honored master Richard Cheever of New 
Haven and Boston and other places. Judge 
Sewall speaks affectionately concerning him in 
his Journal. 

Howbeit the veracious historian must state 
that Master Hardy did not possess the kind and 
gentle spirit exemplified by Master Cheever. 
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The oracle of childhood and youth in Paradise 
was a rigid disciplinarian. He had grown iras- 
cible with years. He inherited a temper from 
his great-grandmother, wife of the first Jeremiah 
Hardy in America, a woman notorious for hasty 
speech and inconsiderate action, one who suf- 
fered tragic end on the gibbet as a witch. It 
was whispered by the enemies of Master Hardy 
that, while he possessed numerous virtues, he 
was not altogether free from some of the vices 
peculiar to his remarkable ancestor. It was 
doubtless a fear of him which held the children 
in such noticeable subjection, for old tradi- 
tions and wild stories concerning witch power 
still passed current. It was only a generation 
since Salem had witnessed indescribable things. 
Paradise itself had seen four trials for witch- 
craft within the memory of the schoolmaster 
and many of the older citizens. 

Master Hardy was a lover of the Book of 
Proverbs. Long passages were memorized by 
his pupils. Had the book been lost it was pos- 
sible to reproduce it in entirety through the 
recitation of half a dozen children. It was a 
favorite method of punishment, or we might 
call it the finishing touch to many a punishment. 
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the giving a boy or girl twenty, thirty, forty 
verses to learn from Proverbs. And these 
verses were repeated by the master with greater 
frequency than any other portion of literature. 
He had characteristic ways of punctuating some 
wise quotation with one or two deft blows of his 
hardwood ferule. " ' Spare the rod and spoil 
the child ? ' No," he would say, and empha- 
size the negative with a ringing blow that 
brought blood to the surface of hand or back 
or limb, and made the tears gush copiously 
from terrorful eyes. 

It was natural that Mr. Philip Livingstone, 
having been duly impressed with the merits of 
Master Hardy's school, should wish further talk 
with him on the subject. He therefore called 
upon the master on the following day when 
the session was ended. It was not the kind of 
home to which this travelled New Yorker was 
accustomed. Yet it was a pleasant, comfort- 
able home in the eyes of people in Paradise. 

The gpreat kitchen was the living-room, but 
Master Hardy received his caller in the prim 
little parlor. The stiff chairs, the square table, 
the dimity curtains, a slippery sofa, a big Bible, 
Pilgrim's Progress, Paradise Lost, Bay Psalm 
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Book, The Day of Doom — such were the con- 
tents of the room. But these things were 
hardly noted, for Esther Hardy had opened the 
door and led the caller to a chair. 

Mr. Livingstone made himself so agreeable to 
this oldest daughter of the house she forgot for 
the moment that he had asked for her father, 
and it was not until Paul Moses thrust his head 
into the room and giggled that Esther begged 
the pardon of this guest and sent the child in 
search of his parent. Mr. Hardy came from the 
bam, where he had been supervising the labors 
of the boys and attending to his stock and har- 
vest. For the schoolmaster was a farmer, and 
toughened his muscles in garden, field, and for- 
est, so that he was a match for any troublesome 
neighbor or obstreperous pupil. Labor seemed 
honorable to all these people in Paradise. 
Judge Burr himself was pleased to turn one side 
from the seat of justice and the confinement of 
his office and find delightful recuperation in this 
intimacy with nature. 

"You are welcome to my dwelling," said 
Master Hardy as he came into the room where 
his caller was talking with Esther. " I am glad 
that you called, for I wish to question you at 
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greater length concerning education in Eng- 
land." 

"Any information which I may be able to 
give you will be freely imparted," replied the 
visitor with cordiality. " But I fear me that 
you are quite as conversant with these matters 
as I. I have simply observed as a careless 
traveller or an indifferent student. And while 
I profess a genuine interest in everything which 
pertains to education, yet I must in candor tell 
you that I am a very superficial observer, and 
my opinion must not be taken too seriously 
upon these things." 

"You are certainly honest and straightfor- 
ward, Mr. Livingstone. I shall value all the 
more what you tell me for the reason that you 
are so very modest in your manner of speech. 
Self-praise is no praise at all, I tell the children. 
Let others praise thee." And then followed a 
lengthy exposition of school methods in New 
York and university life in England. 

" I am a graduate of Yale College," observed 
the schoolmaster. " Our old minister, Mr. Jo- 
seph Webb, was one of the founders of the in- 
stitution, and bravely did he work during the 
full period of his life for its prosperity and en- 
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largement. But we have fallen on evil times, 
for, as you doubtless know, Mr. Johnson has 
projected a most unfortunate and acrimonious 
discussion upon the colony, and it is difficult to 
prophesy the end of this excitement." 

Mr. Livingstone did not make any rejoinder 
to this latter observation of his host, but he 
turned again to Miss Esther. " I judge that 
Milton IS a familiar name in your household, for 
the copy of Paradise Lost which I see is well 
thumbed." 

"Yes, I have given my children the best 
nourishment procurable. Our three great 
books are the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and 
Paradise Lost. I am believing that the mind 
that is saturated with these books will be a cul- 
tivated mind, well equipped for life." 

" They certainly are good means of culture. 
But, sir, do you not go beyond them and read 
the classic writers in English ? " 

" Well, I have thought it best to protect my 
children against the vice and worldliness that 
often masquerade in the guise of best literature. 
*Evil communications corrupt good manners.' 
I am sometimes in doubt as to the benefits of the 
printing-press. It has brought in its wake such 
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a colossal amount of infidelity and wickedness 
that I must needs continually warn against 
many books which I see." 

" Are you familiar with The Spectator ? " in- 
quired Mr. Livingstone. 

" I have seen it," replied Master Hardy, " but 
it has not been read in my family." 

" I am sure it would delight you," continued 
the travelled man of the world. "And you 
would find nothing in it to stamp with disap- 
proval. Addison, you know, was a most sincere 
and high-minded Christian. You Puritans have 
put the Psalms into verse. What is more beau- 
tiful than his rendering of the twenty-third 
psalm ? — 

*' The Lord my pasture shall prepare 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noonday walks He shall attend 
And all my midnight hours defend.' 

His spirit is most worshipful, and the tone of all 
his writings is as pure and sweet as nature itself. 
I wish that you would g^ve me permission to 
bring my copy of The Spectator down to 
your house so that you might all have the pleas- 
ure and profit of reading it." Now when the 
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young man remarked in these terms he was 
thinking chiefly of Esther Hardy. For had he 
not observed how her deep blue eyes overflowed 
with sparkling interest ? The Bible, Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Paradise Lost were great re- 
sources to an intellectual nature, but it seemed 
very hard to him that a young and beautiful 
creature whose mind was evidently not less re- 
markable than her matchless face must be de- 
nied the privileges of that larger life which 
opened before him and his people. He was 
seized with a sudden impulse to break some of 
the shackles which held her in thralldom. 

" I shall be pleased to examine the book on 
your recommendation," replied the school- 
master. " It may be proper to give Esther an 
opportunity to read it. You are very thought- 
ful and generous. We have few books and do 
not venture to loan them to everybody. I doubt 
not, however, that books may be made a means 
of incalculable good or harm.'' 

" I have heard Judge Burr speak highly of 
The Spectator, father," said Esther in her de- 
sire to get the book into her hands and enjoy its 
treasure. " I feel sure that it will do us good. 
Mother would like to have me read it to her. 
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We have a way," and the speaker turned toward 
the guest, " of working and reading. Mother 
will spin and I will read. We have enjoyed 
many happy hours with Milton and Bunyan in 
this way." 

" I can but envy your mother those hours," 
said Mr. Livingstone as he watched the play of 
color in her cheeks and caught something of the 
sweet enthusiasm which beamed from her eyes. 

" Esther has had unusual opportunities," con- 
tinued Master Hardy. " Our girls do not gen- 
erally take to books. They are quite like to 
what I imagine your Dutch daughters are in 
New York. Domestic pursuits engross them 
so that they do not have the time, even if they 
have any desire, to follow the ways of book 
knowledge. But Esther was always inclined to 
books. We have taken just as much pains with 
her as with the boys. She is the peer of any 
young scholar in the colony, I think, although 
I ought not to say it in her presence," and Mas- 
ter Hardy hesitated and stumbled in his speech 
and seemed ill at ease to praise his child in this 
way. For the schoolmaster was a man of few 
words, and he dwelt upon faults rather than 
virtues when he did speak. Esther had never 
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heard him use such words of commendation be- 
fore, and it made the blood mount afresh to her 
pale cheeks and g^ve a happy, captivating ex- 
pression to her tell-tale eyes. 

Mr. Livingstone was the very ideal of 
gay-hearted, generous manliness. Every tone 
of voice and motion of body and glance of eye 
witnessed to a charming personality. With the 
consciousness that he was making a happy 
impression upon these people, and with the pur- 
pose to bring all his powers into play in order to 
win their favor and confidence, he revealed the 
gentler, nobler features of his really fine nature 
and astonished himself not less than his new- 
made friends. 

This young man was the choice flower of 
the best society in his native city. All that 
birth, good breeding, loyal friends, abundance of 
money, cultivated society, and wide travel could 
do for a man had been done for him. And yet 
he was not a spoiled child of fortune. A very 
fair degree of rugged good sense and practical 
judgment had come to him by inheritance, and 
the stay of years abroad had not disturbed his 
mental balance. While he was distinctively a 
man of fashion or a man of the world, popular 
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with the lively company of roisterers that made 
his set, active in all the sports of the times, yet 
he was not stained with vice, and he retained a 
certain freshness of soul that rendered him pe- 
culiarly attractive. 

On this occasion time sped away with inex- 
plicable haste. It was the hour for supper before 
conversation had gotten into its most generous 
sweep and deepest interest. Master Hardy in 
his absorption had not observed that Abraham, 
Paul Moses, and Joseph James were peering in 
at the window, while Deborah had slipped into 
the room and taken her stand by the side of 
Esther, and Sarah Ann, Mary Jane, Ruth, and 
Miriam had gathered about the parlor door, 
drawn by the handsome stranger and his con- 
versation. 

When Mrs. Hardy announced the evening 
meal there was a quick disappearance of heads, 
a scurrying of feet, and a general turmoil of 
haste and excitement. Would the man stay to 
supper, so that they might all see and hear? 
Would he boldly spark Esther before their face 
and eyes, so that they might know just how the 
thing was done ? 

" You will sit with us at our table to-night. 
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Mr. Livingstone, will you not ? " inquired the 
master. " You are very welcome, and it will 
afford us opportunity to continue our dis- 
course." 

•" I thank you for such courtesy,'* replied the 
young man. "This is an unexpected and 
agreeable privilege. It would ill become me 
to decline your hospitality." And they were 
soon standing about the table in the kitchen, 
while the schoolmaster asked the blessing. A 
little later they did justice to the simple yet 
abundant fare provided by the mistress of the 
house. 
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VI 



Discordant Melodies 

There was a feeling that something was to 
happen on the next Lord's Day in the meeting- 
house. Storms have a way of sending atmos- 
pheric forerunners. Many an ancient and re- 
liable weather prophet in town was worth half 
a dozen barometers. But that came about by 
reason of the fact that such men were what 
might be termed living barometers. They had 
the run of the weather from A to Izzard. So 
there were ecclesiastical weather prophets that 
were able to foretell the coming disturbances 
in the realm of church life. And they said with 
numerous significant shakes of the head that a 
spell of weather was rapidly approaching and we 
might expect lively times. 

The music (if one might by courtesy be 
permitted to use the word in connection 
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with the performance) was an important part 
of the services on the Lord's Day. Such a 
statement is doubtless received by the reader 
with indulgence, for the opinion prevails that 
the Puritan had no music in him. The truth of 
it is these people had all the instincts and im- 
pulses that are woven into the divine harmonies 
of song; but they did not know how to g^ve ex- 
pression to them. In their earnestness and in- 
dustry, in their revolt against the things that 
smacked of idolatry and worldliness, they neg- 
lected the Muses. As a consequence they re- 
stricted themselves to the use of the Psalms in 
the musical portion of their worship. And 
these psalms were adapted to a set of tunes that 
had been transmitted to them by their strenu- 
ous ancestors. 

We have referred to the excitement which 
prevailed in town. Some conception of it may 
be formed by an explanation of the kind of mu- 
sic common to the Connecticut churches. 

When the people were properly seated in the 
meeting-house, the hour-glass adjusted in the 
sight of the congregation, and the minister hid- 
den behind the high box pulpit there was an 
oppressive silence. Then Mr. Hobart slowly 
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emerged from his retirement and gave out the 
psalm. This done he withdrew in a dignified 
way to the seclusion of his seat, and the wor- 
shipful Mr. Gold became the central figure of 
interest. He was always dressed with the taste 
and style characteristic of a leading family in the 
parish. He was therefore a pleasant object for 
the general gaze, his manners being the perfec- 
tion of solemn propriety. 

Mr. Gold bided a respectful time, and then 
he gravely stepped into the front centre 
of the meeting-house, took a commanding 
position, and lined out the psalm. There 
was really little need of doing this, for 
almost everybody in this congregation could 
iread, and the few that could not had been 
made to memorize all the important portions of 
the songs of David. Nevertheless it had been 
long the custom to do this way, a custom trans- 
planted from the mother country, and opinion 
favored a continuance of the same. 

Mr. Gold lined the first line, then the congre- 
gation struck in on the tune they were in the 
habit of applying to the words. But, try as best 
he would, the worthy leader was never able to 
get his people to strike in together. It was a 
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sort of haphazard and go-as-you-please exer- 
cise. 

A few of the young folks were on the alert to 
catch the very words as they fell from his mouth 
and repeat them with the buoyancy of youth. The 
middle-aged worshippers started in with equal 
energy and power, but they held in check any 
tendency to haste or liveliness. The shrill and 
tremulous voices of the well advanced in years 
followed along with a fair degree of leisure and 
decorum, rebuking the cheerful manner of the 
youngsters, and giving a questionable sort of 
volume to the unique melodic surge. A long- 
drawn-out continuance of belated sounds 
punctuated the singing of the first line. 
When there was sufficient lull in the exer- 
cise Mr. Gold proceeded to line out the 
second line. The same performance that in- 
terpreted the first was impressed into a like 
task for the second. So the congregation 
meandered through the psalm much as one sees 
a multitude of people meander through a park, 
passing in at one end and out at the other, 
covering the whole ground in a gently free- 
and-easy way. 

This thing was done twice or thrice during 
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the hours of public worship. And it cannot be 
denied that it gave variety to the service. When 
the parson had read his closely written manu- 
script for an hour and a half, giving his hearers 
no opportunity to answer back or put in a ques- 
tion, and when sleep itself had been driven away 
by the vigilance of the tithing-man and his 
stick, men were ready to use their privilege and 
make a sacred noise. 

There were five or ten tunes devoted to this 
purpose — Oxford, York, Lichfield, Windsor, 
Martyrs, Old Hundred, and some others. But 
the feeling had run so strong against part sing- 
ing that the whole congregation sang the air. 

It might have sounded quite well and proved 
a means of educating the taste had any in- 
structions been supplied. But there was an 
opinion current that one required no help 
in this matter. Nature bestowed the voice 
and nature would show one how to use it. 
The consequence was that when a psalm was 
given out and the people were told to sing it to 
the tune of Oxford a large proportion would sing 
to the tune of Martyrs, or Lichfield, or some 
other one of the few familiar pieces. And this 
was done not through any desire to hurt a 
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neighbor's feelings or go contrary to the direc- 
tions of the minister, but simply through sheer 
ignorance and inability to tell one tune from 
another. 

The effect may be easily imagined. In 
a congregation of four hundred souls there 
would be more than half that number render- 
ing the psalm by some half dozen or ten tunes. 
In the general confusion one shrill female voice 
would begin with Windsor, jump over to Lich- 
field, and end up with Old Hundred. A brother 
with sonorous bass would stick to Old Hun- 
dred through thick and thin, much to the em- 
barrassment of the first singer mentioned. Two 
pervasive sopranos would harp incessantly upon 
the keynote of the first tune which was started. 
A tenor voice with the delicate fibre peculiar to 
a buzz-saw under the filing process would per- 
sist in carrying Martyrs straight through to its 
termination. So the medley of song was made 
to fill the narrow spaces of the room, shake the 
windows and demand the larger freedom of the 
open air, and strike with merciless variations 

upon the ears of the tired worshippers. 

This thing had continued through two or 

three generations when Captain Burr believed 
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that the day for a change had come. He was 
a peaceable man. But he had visited Boston 
and heard Mr. Cotton's congregation sing. He 
was telling the neighbors about it one lecture- 
day as they walked over from the meeting-house 
to the stocks which stood opposite. A new 
culprit had been fastened into the familiar in- 
strument of punishment, and a part of the con- 
gregation crossed the way to see who it was 
and what he had done. 

"We are clear behind the times," observed 
the captain. "They sing one tune at a time 
in Boston." 

" And, pray, what is that to us ? " replied the 
deacon, who had recently succeeded Mr. Gold in 
his position of psalm-liner. 

"Why, sir, I think it is a good deal to us. 
Don't you see that the Church of England is 
making inroads ? Just hear what our young 
folks say about the music in Stratford." 

"Well, my friend," observed the deacon, 
" our young folks had better keep at home and 
follow the Gospel. Who has been going to 
Christ Church and thus scandalizing our 
faith ? " 

"If I should tell you," said Captain Burr, 
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" I'm afraid there would be a case of discipline. 
But the going to Stratford church is a small 
matter in comparison with this question of mu- 
sic. It was grand the way they sang up in Bos- 
ton. They not only started together on the 
psalm, but they went straight through it in per- 
fect time. They didn't have anybody to line it out 
to them, either, and they sang it in three parts 
with sweetest harmony. I declare it actually 
stirred me so that I found it hard to keep back 
the tears." 

" Mr. Burr " — ^the deacon spake with un- 
wonted solemnity — "you are meddling with fire. 
Does not the Scripture say, 'Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth ' ? Beware lest you 
bring trouble upon us and create bitterness in 
the heart, as we know is the case in several of 
our parishes." 

" Tell us something more about the ' new 
way,' " said Andrew Wakeman. 

" Well, you know that several of our minis- 
ters have been greatly exercised about the mat- 
ter," answered Captain Burr. 

"The reverend preachers John Cotton, 
Thomas Prince, Thomas Symmes, and several 
others spoke from the pulpit and printed for 
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the people their thoughts upon the subject. 
The Bay Psalm Book has been improved, and 
now they have got a book with more than thirty 
tunes in it which they use every Lord's Day." 

" Thirty tunes ! " exclaimed the deacon. 
" Who could learn thirty tunes and remember 
long enough to sing them even once in meet- 
ing ? Six tunes are enough for us. That is all 
we ever had, and there is no good reason under 
the sun why we should have more." 

" Well, deacon," replied the champion of the 
" new way," " it is easy to learn the tunes. They 
are written down in a book and people are ex- 
pected to sing by note. You must know some- 
thing about it, giving so much time to our mu- 
sic these many years. I learned the notes while 
in Boston and brought several of the books 
home with me." 

"I am glad to hear it," observed Gershom 
Bulkley. " I wish you would lend me a book. 
How do the notes go ? " 

"They are called 'do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, 
do,* and you run the scale like this," and Cap- 
tain Burr illustrated the method by singing with 
strong, resonant voice the eight notes. 

What a curious, interesting scene it was. A 
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large proportion of the attendants on the mid- 
week lecture had listened intently to the con- 
versation. They stood in the shade of the trees 
nigh the whipping-post, some leaning against 
the little wooden arrangement, others remain- 
ing erect and heedful. It was afternoon and 
the people were inclined to some such brief 
respite and leisure as they enjoyed on the Green. 
When the rich baritone voice resounded 
through the trees and floated away upon the 
winds a sort of thrill was imparted to the com- 
pany. 

'' I consider such words and names blasphe- 
mous ! " exclaimed the deacon with a manner 
noticeably agitated. " I shall never consent to 
the use of such heathenish language in this so- 
ciety. I do not even dare to repeat it. I warn 
the people against it ! " 

The good deacon was not alone in this feel- 
ing. 

" It is my opinion," quietly observed William 
Hill, "that this 'new way' is an unknown 
tongue. We are commanded to let the un- 
known tongues alone." 

" I think somebody wants to make some 
money and so he has invented this thing and 
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stirred up our churches," said a shrill voice on 
the outskirts of the gathering. 

" For my own part," interrupted Captain 
Burr, " I had a good deal rather hear a psalm 
sung straight through so that you can get the 
sense of it, instead of having it chopped up into 
mince-meat and made ridiculous. They told of 
a sailor up in Boston that went into meeting 
and heard the psalm lined out and sung like 
this: 

' The Lord will come and He will not. 
Hold your peace, but speak aloud.' 

He got frightened and left the meeting because 
he thought the people were crazy." 

" Now, Captain Burr, you go too far and de- 
ride the things of the Lord," continued the 
deacon. "There is one argument that settles 
this profane movement and should be a suffi- 
cient answer to anything said in its favor." 
Earnestness and sincerity on the part of the 
speaker were enough to command instant atten- 
tion. The veins stood out upon the forehead 
of the deacon as he spoke, his voice trembled, 
and he delivered himself with the tone and man- 
ner of some ancient prophet. " The ' new way ' 
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is the way to Popery. It will bring us back, 
not only into the Church of England — ^that 
would be bad enough — but it will bring us back 
into the Church of Rome. I have heard of the 
masses that they sing. May the Lord save us 
from such awful end." Then this burdened 
soul hastened down the street and left the com- 
pany on the Green to ponder his words and dis- 
cuss his warning. 

" I am sorry to hear any such expression of 
views," said Captain Burr. " The ' new way ' is 
bound to come. I invite any of you that are 
interested in the matter to meet at my house 
Lord's Day evening and we will look at the 
books and try to do some singing." 

So the people walked away to their homes, 
going in little parties of two and three and four, 
talking over the matter and wondering what 
would be the issue. 

Nearly a score of men and women, among 
them Esther Hardy and Ezekiel, came to the 
captain's house on Lord's Day evening. The 
books were distributed and then Captain Burr 
began his instructions. Not much progress 
was made on that first night, but the singers 
promised to come a week later, and they had 
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the privilege of taking their books home with 
them. 

The lessons continued for many weeks, and 
at length it was said that on a fitting occasion 
the " new way " would be used in the Prime 
Antient Society. 

This occasioned the feeling to which refer- 
ence has been made. And Philip Livingstone, 
who had sung on several Sunday evenings with 
the " new way " people, was to assist on the 
eventful morning. 

It had all been quietly arranged. The tunes 
were well learned and the singers rendered their 
parts creditably. So Captain Burr talked with 
Mr. Hobart and gained his consent as well as 
that of the society's committee and the second 
deacon of the parish. 

It was a beautiful, serene morning. The air 
was graciously tempered by a delicious sea 
breeze. Nature was vocal with her sweetest 
harmonies. The early hours had resounded 
with the choruses of bird choirs. Their melo- 
dies still lingered amid the trees and mingled 
with the hum of insects, an occasional whisper- 
ing of the leaves, and the faint beatings of 
the tide upon the shore. It was a fine setting. 
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an exquisite accompaniment, to the promised 
songs in Zion. 

The doors and the windows of the meeting- 
house were all open, so that the fragrance of the 
month pervaded the room. When the bell 
ceased tolling nearly the whole parish was 
seated. There was little desire to stay at home 
that day. Something was going to happen. 
Just what the thing might be was unknown, 
for the people were divided upon this matter 
of music. A majority favored the " new way," 
taking it as a matter of faith and on hearsay. 
A minority was dead set against it, and the 
question uppermost in the mind of the majority 
was, How will the minority act under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

There was one individual late on this particu- 
lar Lord's Day morning. It was the man of all 
men who should have been on time. Captain 
Burr was unavoidably detained at home some 
fifteen minutes, to his embarrassment and the 
disturbance of his plan. 

The minister gave out the psalm, think- 
ing Captain Burr was present and that he 
would immediately lead his singers. But 
the belated man was more than a square's 
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distance from the meeting-house. No sooner 
had the psalm been announced than Mr. Ho- 
bart disappeared behind the desk and the 
deacon stepped forward and lined it out 
as usual. The "new way" singers were de- 
moralized. They had depended upon their 
leader, and he seemed to have left them in the 
lurch. But the partisans of the "old way" 
were alert, and when the deacon had lined 
the first line they sang in their usual man- 
ner. It was " every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost." The medley of 
sound was like the din of a busy, crowded street. 
Captain Burr came into meeting as they finished 
the first psalm. 

As the service moved on toward the second 
psalm there gathered a good deal of electricity 

in the air. The sermon was quite short, perhaps 
an hour in length. When drawing to the close 
Mr. Hobart recalled a case of conscience re- 
cently submitted to him by a friend who ques- 
tioned whether the " singing of the Psalms of 
David with a lively voice was proper in these 
New Testament days." He also recalled a 
paragraph in The New England Chronicle where 
the writer said: " Truly I have a great jealousy 
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that if we once begin to sing by note the next 
thing will be to pray by rule and preach by rule, 
and then comes Popery." 

Mr. Hobart gave out the twenty-third 
psalm. The singers had agreed to sing it to 
the tune of York arranged for three parts. The 
instant that the psalm was named the deacon 
stepped briskly to his place before Captain Burr 
had bestirred himself. There was a hectic glow 
Hipon his sallow cheek and a faint glimmer of 
triumph in his eye as he read : 

*• * The Lord to me a shepherd is.' " 

He stopped and then came the opportunity of 
the captain. He and his singers took up the 
words and rendered them according to the 
" new way." But, alas f it might as well have 
been any other way, for all of the deacon's sup- 
porters took the words also and rendered them 
according to the " old way." And in order that 
they might emphasize their victory they put in 
all the quaint turnings and curious quaverings 
that were current. It sounded like pande- 
monium let loose. It was confusion worse con- 
founded, for, apparently, the whole congrega- 
tion had given way to a tumult of irrepressible 
distress. 
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But the one line lined out by the deacon 
could not last always, so that one and 
another of the friends who followed the " old 
way " finally yielded and waited as it were for 
the next line to be lined for them. 

Now it had not occurred to the deacon that 
his opponents might take advantage of his 
necessity. But such was the fact. When the 
" old way *' singers finally quit they discovered 
that the " new way '* company had sung all the 
lines of the first stanza and they were starting 
on the second. 

The deacon stood dazed and confounded 
for the moment. They did not give him 
any chance to proceed with the second 
line or any other line. They simply sang 
straight along without interruption. And not 
only so, but the rest of the congregation 
stopped to listen. It was the first time that 
many of them had ever heard real singing. 
Triumph gave way to chagrin, chagrin gave 
way to interest, and interest culminated in ad- 
miration. The deacon stood stock-still for a 
moment. But when he realized that he was 
beaten and that the " new way " had captivated 
the popular ear he grasped his psalm-book con- 
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vulsively, anguish of soul written all over his 
countenance, and hastened down the aisle and 
out into the sanctuary of nature. 

The "new way*' had come into the Prime 
Antient Society for good. Philip Livingstone 
and Esther Hardy shared the honor of this vic- 
tory. And when people listened to the melo- 
dious strains of such music as these young sing- 
ers made they observed that a fresh interest in- 
vested the services of Zion, and the likelihood of 
inroads upon the established religion of the 
colony grew perceptibly less. 
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VII 



Be Ye Not Unequally Yoked Together 

Mr. Livingstone tarried in Paradise three 
weeks and then went on to New Haven and 
New London in his sloop. On his return he 
made his headquarters at the town ordinary 
which faced Meeting-house Green. It had 
become obvious that Esther Hardy was the 
magnet which drew him back to town. And 
the course of true love ran smoothly. There 
was altogether a dearth of noteworthy episodes, 
according to the opinion of critical neighbors. 
Such easy-going and uneventful courtship 
lacked interest. For the stanch old Puritan 
liked his spice of fun, danger, and opposition 
not less than other vigorous, well-blooded 
mortals. 

Master Hardy was the parent of a numerous 
family. Marriage was the ultimate goal of life 
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for every self-respecting individual. The earlier 
it came (within certain properly defined limits) 
the better for all concerned. So when Mr. 
Philip Livingstone fell in love on first sight and 
loved with all the ardor of a noble nature the 
schoolmaster was pleased. 

Mr. Livingstone had been to meeting on 
three Sabbaths and he had attended Mr. Ho- 
bart's Wednesday lectures. When the new mu- 
sic was introduced he had g^ven the singers the 
support of his bass voice. He seemed thor- 
oughly familiar with the forms and practices of 
religion characteristic of the people in Paradise. 
It was therefore natural for everybody to infer 
that Mr. Livingstone was a sort of Puritan, a 
mitigated or metropolitan type perhaps, yet in 
truth one in sympathy with their views and in 
fellowship with their people. Living in New 
York, where the Dutch Church had flourished 
for generations, it was taken for granted that he 
belonged to this respected branch of reformed 
Christianity. And Master Hardy had revolved 
the matter in his mind, reaching the conclusion 
that a Dutch Reformed son-in-law would proba- 
bly inherit the kingdom of heaven as well as a 
New England Congregationalist, although he 
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was aware that not all his neighbors agreed with 
him in this view. But there were special 
reasons why the schoolmaster could afford to 
be latitudinarian on such a point. He liked the 
young man. He was a superb type. Every- 
thing about him — person, manners, spirit — 
appeared satisfactory. And not least in the 
consideration of the shrewd Connecticut Puri- 
tan was the fact that Mr. Philip Livingstone was 
a man of wealth and station, successful in busi- 
ness, with fairest prospects. 

On the return visit in Paradise the New York 
lover had passed every evening, except that of 
Saturday, with the Hardy family. For court- 
ship was not a private billing and cooing rela- 
tion. The people of Paradise were great stick- 
lers for the proprieties of life. Certain methods 
of love-making which prevailed in the Connect- 
icut valley and over in the Dutch settlements 
of New York excited such righteous indigna- 
tion on the part of parents in Paradise that they 
went to the exteme of prudery in their arrange- 
ments for the meeting of lovers. 

Mr. Livingstone had spent his evenings with 
the Hardy family, and his love-making, with 
all that could be planned to foster it, was a 
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very commonplace affair. The family " kept " 
Saturday night, so that he was obliged to ab- 
sent himself and stay quietly at the ordinary. 
But on other evenings he discussed politics, his- 
tory, teaching, literature, his travels, and nu- 
merous subjects with the schoolmaster. 

The nights had grown cool, so that the whole 
family sat about the big fire in the kitchen. 
Mistress Hardy and Sarah Ann washed the sup- 
per-dishes, while Esther did spinning in the light 
of the generous blaze on the hearth. 

One could not have put this oldest daughter 
of a Puritan household in a place where she 
showed to better advantage. There was grace 
in every movement of her person. The use of 
the spinning-wheel was said to be wonderfully 
conducive to physical health and beauty. It 
certainly made an entrancing picture as this 
maiden passed to and fro, the music of the 
wheel vibrant with a sweet undertone of cheer 
and joy, voices of the family mingling agree- 
ably with the quaint accompaniment. But it 
would be counted as courtship under difficulties 
these modem times. 

Mr. Livingstone had done all his love-making 
in the presence of parents and children, so 
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there were no tender little incidents to record. 
When he gazed with especial interest or longing 
into her lovely face one of the boys was sure to 
cough or sneeze or kick the shins of a brother 
or do something to break the spell and divert 
the attention. There were few opportunities to 
converse with Esther, as she was busy with her 
spinning or quiet and demure while listening to 
the talk of her father or the answers given by 
Livingstone. 

" If that's sparking, I call it pretty dull sport," 
said Paul Moses in disgust one Sunday evening. 
And it must be recorded that there were times 
when the man of the world looked disconsolate. 
He was apparently used to larger liberty and 
more stimulating circumstances. 

At length the day came when Mr. Living- 
stone asked Master Hardy for his daughter's 
hand in marriage. This interview was held in 
the parlor with closed doors just at eventide. 
The hour had been set for the meeting 
and it was well understood what it signified. 
All passed satisfactorily until an interruption 
occurred. 

" I think we have never spoken with each 
other upon the subject of church-member" 
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ship," remarked the schoolmaster. " I have 
taken it as a matter of course that your sym- 
pathies are with us in our religion, and that, 
while you have been reared in the city of New 
York, yet your religion is reformed in its type 
and therefore not out of harmony with the faith 
of our Puritan progenitors." 

" I regret, sir, that this subject comes before 
us in this way. What matters it in respect to 
the particular form of a man's religion so long 
as he is a consistent Christian ? I have mingled 
with men of all faiths and I am fain to say that 
I have found good Christians among them all." 

" It may be true," continued the schoolmas- 
ter, doubt manifest in his tone and manner, 
" but we Puritans have suffered too many things 
at the hands of our foes to believe that they 
have any superabundance of the spirit of the 
Master. Is not your creed Presbyterian or Re- 
formed ? " 

Pressed for a categorical answer, there was but 
one thing for the young man to say. " I am a 
member of the Church of England, sir, as my 
fathers have always been before me. Albeit I 
am no sectarian, but practise fellowship with 
men of all the churches." 
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Mr. Hardy rose from his chair pale with sup- 
pressed excitement. Was the fair dream of 
comfort and happiness for Esther to be dashed 
into pieces ? And must he spurn this very ac- 
ceptable suitor and darken the morning sky for 
one very dear to him ? Master Hardy did not 
hesitate for an instant. It was all perfectly clear 
before him. Time out of mind had he deter- 
mined that no child of his should ever link his 
or her fate with a member of the Church of 
England. For did not that organization repre- 
sent all that was hateful and malefic to his an- 
cestors ? Had not the struggle been against its 
errors and frauds, its corruptions and cruelties ? 
Now that the free churches were established in 
America and men turned with hope to the new 
land, was it to be that the Puritan colonist must 
go back upon his principles, welcome the inva- 
sions of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, as the missionary so- 
ciety of the Church of England was called, and 
forfeit all the benefits and privileges that had 
been won through vast expenditure of life and 
property ? This was the view peculiar to Mas- 
ter Hardy and his compeers in New England. 

Mr. Philip Livingstone gazed upon the agita- 
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tion of the man with amazement. It had oc- 
curred to him that his religion might not meet 
the unqualified approval of the family. " But 
whose religion does satisfy everybody ? " he said 
to himself. He had been reared in an atmo- 
sphere quite unlike the atmosphere of Paradise. 
The Dutch were good livers and they were 
never overstrict in respect to the spiritualities 
of life. Trade was their passion, and in their 
purpose to build up great commercial activity 
they had waived many scruples of the ecclesias- 
tical conscience and practised a commendable 
liberality of judgment toward men that differed 
from them in theological matters. 

And the Church of England had also flour- 
ished in New York and already become a great 
social power among many citizens. The favor 
of the home government had helped to encour- 
age its growth. The public officials sent out by 
the king were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, so that public functions depended upon 
the English clergy for their services. There 
was a certain air of refinement and culture which 
prevailed on these occasions and it recom- 
mended itself to men and women of taste. It 
was also to be noted that the strictness and sac- 
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rifice characteristic of the average Puritanism 
served to drive many descendants of this faith 
into the ranks of the fashionable creed. Mr. 
Livingstone was conversant with these facts, 
yet he was unprepared for the show of intense 
.feeling on the part of his host. Had he been a 
Mohammedan or a worshipper of the sun deeper 
repugnance or more violent opposition would 
not have flamed in the face of Mr. Hardy. 

" It is impossible for you to marry my daugh- 
ter, sir ! " exclaimed the distracted and startled 
parent. " Do you not see that wc are already 
engaged in a disgraceful contest with the mem- 
bers of your church in this colony ? Think you 
I would ally myself with the men who represent 
what I consider the worst tendencies in human 
nature and ecclesiastical domination ? Did my 
fathers suffer and die that I might hand over to 
the enemy the priceless advantages and the 
treasured achievements they gained for me ? " 

Mr. Livingstone arose to his feet and faced 
the speaker. " I do not comprehend your 
words," he said. " I supposed that I was in the 
house of a friend. My love for your daughter 
has received your implicit encouragement. Be- 
cause I am not a Puritan — ^and mind you, sir, I 
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have never pretended to be one — I do not see 
why I should be dealt with in this summary and 
heartless way." 

His words changed the current of the school- 
master's thought. 

" I take the blame upon my own shoulders. 
I regret my folly, sir. You won my heart 
and I dared to hope that you were numbered 
among the elect. It pains me inconceivably 
that I never made inquiries in respect to 
your spiritual status. But, much as this 
pains me, it would give us all infinitely more 
suffering to see Esther caught in the maelstrom 
of lax faith, free morals, and destructive world- 
liness connected with the established religion of 
England. It is like pushing my daughter into 
the streets of your city at midnight and there 
leaving her to the assault of wicked men that 
infest the place at such unseemly hours." 

" Great God, what injustice and cruelty ! " 
exclaimed the suitor. The words were wrung 
from set lips and heaving breast. " Cannot I 
reason with you ? Am I a cutthroat or de- 
bauchee ? Think you my word of honor is 
worth nothing ? I love your daughter, and I 
believe that she returns my love. Shall a mere 
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question of membership in this church or that 
divide us ? She can have her choice of 
churches. What care I ? One may be as good 
as another so far as I know. I was brought up 
in the Church of England and I have a sort of 
liking for it. But will I let that stand between 
me and my love ? Sir, the forms of religion 
sit very lightly upon me, although I have my 
preferences. But I care so little for these ex- 
teriors, these accidents of form and method, that 
I could easily turn Presbyterian and Puritan 
did it assure me of a wife's happiness.'* 

" I fear me that our discussion waxes too 
warm and that it will prove altogether in vain. 
Doth not the Scripture say that we are not to 
be unequally yoked together ? It is not wise to 
trust that the leopard will change his spots. It 
cuts me to the heart to say it, but, Mr. Living- 
stone, you must cease to think of Esther and 
go your path among your own. I know of no 
better way to resist the encroachments of the 
Church of England and erect barriers against 
her inroads than by this avoidance of all inti- 
macy with her people. I have never allowed my 
children to have aught to do with the families 
that have voluntarily departed from the faith of 
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their fathers and )rielded unto the enticements 
of a vain and formal religion. I wish you well. 
There is that about you which commands my 
esteem and would gain my affection, I am per- 
suaded. But I dare not think of it. My 
daughter's soul is at stake. The peace of this 
very colony may be involved. Have you not 
seen how families are rent asunder and wounds 
inflicted which will never be healed through 
these ungodly divisions in our churches ? I 
pray you, sir, depart from us and save me and 
my family from the incoming tide of unbelief 
and iniquity." 

" Master Hardy, before God I accuse you of 
a cruelty which passes that of the Inquisition. 
You consider neither your daughter nor myself. 
You are blinded by a passion of fear which is 
as senseless as it is inhuman." 

" Sir, further speech is vain and harmful. We 
will part. May God forgive us." And the 
voice of the speaker was broken. There was an 
authority in the manner of Mr. Hardy which 
did not easily brook contradiction. 

The blood had mounted to the cheeks of 
Philip Livingstone and he labored bravely to 
master the conflicting passions within him. It 
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was his first real setback and disappointment 
in life. He was not prepared for it. He 
did not know how to take such a thing. 
It confused him. The new experience 
seemed like a dream. Led to the door 
by the schoolmaster, he passed out into the 
night. Never a star gleamed in the sky. It 
was dark, chill, joyless. 
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VIII 
An Exile from Home 

Master Hardy and Philip Livingstone had 
their interview Tuesday evening. Both were 
present at mid-week lecture on Wednesday af- 
ternoon. Mr. Hobart discoursed with learning 
upon the needs of the colonists, urging them to 
a loyal observance of the state religion and 
warning them against the subtle incursions of 
divergent faiths. The address gave consolation 
to the schoolmaster. His conscience com- 
mended him for doing his duty. He had moved 
directly in the line indicated by the godly pastor. 

Esther was puzzled. Her father had made 
no explanation in respect to the visit of her 
lover on the preceding evening. A bold 
thought suddenly possessed her. She would 
see Mr. Livingstone and question him. The in- 
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termingling of people at the close of the service 
would give her opportunity. 

As they streamed forth into the afternoon 
sunshine Esther was on the alert and soon the 
young man stood by her side. The hum and 
buzz of lively conversation enabled them to 
have a brief interchange of words in front of 
the meeting-house. It was their last interview 
ere they separated. 

"You did not tarry long last evening, Mr. 
Livingstone. There were questions suggested 
by The Spectator which I wished to ask you." 

" Miss Esther, your father has forbidden me 
your house. My religion does not please him. 
I am a member of the Church of England.** 
The quiet intensity of his voice did not escape 
his hearer. 

" I thought you were a Calvinist," she replied. 
" How could you be a member of the English 
Establishment ? " For Esther likewise had her 
prejudices. 

" But what matters religion in affairs of the 
heart," continued the young man. " Esther, I 
love you ! Will you be my wife ? " Now this 
was neither what Philip Livingstone had in- 
tended to say nor what Esther Hardy expected 
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to hear. But the occasion was responsible 
for it. 

As the man of the world had reflected upon 
his dismissal by Master Hardy he revolted with 
an increasing sense of injustice and cruelty. 
And now Providence had put him in the way of 
pressing his suit. It was a curious place in 
which to follow up courtship. But these two 
people were for the moment quite oblivious to 
the throng of men and women around them. 
Theirs was business that required haste. Mr. 
Livingstone was seized with a sudden purpose 
to make the most of his privileges. Esther 
Hardy, on the other hand, was jostled out of 
her bearings by the quick turn of events. After 
all the favor shown by her father to Mr. Living- 
stone, and just when there had come a mutual 
discovery that the young people were real 
lovers, must it be that they go different 
ways and blot out the memory of these 
happy days ? So Esther for the first time in 
her life defied the authority of her father. For 
she must needs believe that Mr. Livingstone 
spoke the truth and that her father had resolved 
to sacrifice them unto his sense of religious duty. 

The question which Philip Livingstone asked 
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Esther Hardy was not answered in words. He 
looked deep down into her eyes and there read 
the words which he thought to hear, and he was 
well content. What opposition and disobe- 
dience signified in a Puritan household was not 
clear to him, but he felt certain that there must 
come final peace and agreement. There was 
time for no further love-making. Mrs. Hardy 
and the children drew near them. The school- 
master came forth from the meeting-house and 
bade Esther walk home with him. His keen 
eyes detected the signs of a common under- 
standing between the lovers and he felt that his 
authority had been wilfully assailed. 

It was not a serene atmosphere which per- 
vaded the Hardy home that evening. Conflict- 
ing passions strove for mastery in the heart of 
the schoolmaster. He knew not what to do. 
It was evident to him that Philip Livingstone 
was no ordinary suitor. He had mingled too 
freely with the world and had been too much 
accustomed to gain his ends to think for one 
moment upon )rielding in such a case as this. 
What, therefore, was Mr. Hardy to do under the 
circumstances ? The young man might linger 
indefinitely in Paradise. As most of his love- 
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making had been done with the eyes, few words 
having passed between him and Esther, it was 
possible to continue this sort of courtship. 
There were two meetings on the Sabbath 
and one on lecture-day when they might 
gaze at each other and send all sorts of sweet 
messages. And what was to prevent them from 
seeing one another on the street or in the house 
when the young man chose to walk that way ? 

It occurred to Master Hardy that Sarah Pier- 
pont, the wife of the godly preacher Jonathan 
Edwards, at Northampton, own cousin to Mis- 
tress Hardy, had often invited Esther to visit 
her. And he remembered that two of his 
neighbors were going to Northampton in com- 
pany with their wives on the following day. So 
he took counsel with Mistress Hardy. 

" Esther," abruptly said her father at the close 
of the evening meal, as they were to give 
thanks for the mercies of the day, "your 
mother's cousin Sarah Edwards has often in- 
vited you to tarry with her. Friends are going 
to Northampton to-morrow and we shall send 
you with them." The announcement was re- 
ceived in silence. 

" I wish it was me I " whispered Paul Moses. 
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And the expression on Esther's face said '' So 
do I." But, alas ! it was a sudden banishment 
from the spot most dear on earth and a 
banishment when the heart most wished 
to stay. There was no appeal, however, from 
the decision. Little time was required to 
prepare the wardrobe of a simple maiden like 
Esther Hardy. The chief objection to her go- 
ing was found in the necessary break to her 
studies and the loss of her assistance in the 
school. But any such small considerations 
were overbalanced by the exigencies of the case. 

" How long am I to stay ? " quietly asked the 
exile. 

"We shall write you," replied the school- 
master, "and when we are ready for you to 
return and the opportunity comes you shall be 
informed." And then there was a busy evening 
of preparation, the household being in a state of 
unwonted disturbance, the individual most con- 
cerned walking hither and thither in absorbed 
and aimless mood. 

With the first light of the morning Esther was 
started on her journey, riding on a pillion be- 
hind the slave of the neighbor into whose care 
she had been committed. It was late Septem- 
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ber. The air was laden with the fragrance of 
wild grapes. The forests were masses of gor- 
geous splendor. A delicious languor pervaded 
all nature and one was glad to live. 

The travellers made their slow way to Hart- 
ford. The paths were good and the weather 
favorable. On from Hartford to Northampton 
was a quick journey for those days and there 
was nothing to hinder them in their progress. 
The Indians now and again appeared in the 
forests and Esther clung to her colored escort 
with strengthening hold. Two bears hurried 
away from them as they were surprised in their 
maraudings. The howl of wolves by night 
drove sleep away from the tired women. An 
occasional screech of a panther made them think 
of home, safety, and comfort. But the journey 
was an uneventful one, delightful in its fellow- 
ship with nature, leading the reverent mind to 
sweet and helpful thought of God. 

And Mr. Philip Livingstone made a journey. 
When it was learned by him that Esther had 
been sent away among friends he boarded his 
sloop and returned to New York. But he was 
no disconsolate lover. He was sure of the loy- 
alty and firmness of the Puritan maiden. Fa- 
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miliar with the world, a student of character, 
observant of men and women under the sway of 
the tender passion, he was confident that the 
tangle in his affairs would be straightened and 
that through the days of waiting the pure heart 
of his matchless love would remain faithful to 
him. He had declared himself and sought her 
hand. While no word of promise had been 
given, the swift, true play of a deep affection 
had been manifest. It was as good as a pledge 
to him and he rested in its assurances. 
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IX 
Storm and Stress 

Northampton was upon the edge of the 
wilderness, but it was a place of singular beauty 
and attraction. A fine class of colonists estab- 
lished themselves on its fertile acres. The 
growth of the town had been healthful. So- 
ciety was cultivated and refined, and the parish 
church stood next in importance to the leading 
church of Boston. 

The Reverend Solomon Stoddard, he that had 
sometimes been called by the Indians " the 
Englishman's god," exercised an unique au- 
thority in the place. And when age crept 
upon him, his grandson Jonathan Edwards was 
chosen to assist him in the ministry of the Word. 

On the Sunday following the arrival of Esther 
Hardy the old meeting-house was filled with a 
keenly interested congregation, for these were 
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the times of the Great Awakening, and the mar- 
vellous quickenings by the Spirit had manifested 
their beginnings in this favored place. 

It was a day never to be forgotten by the 
visitor from Paradise. One could feel the 
subtle interplay of soul upon soul on entering 
the house of God. A sort of electric sympathy 
seemed to pervade the place. 

It was all new to Esther. She had been 
reared in a conservative family. Some intima- 
tion of new methods in Christian service and 
new phases of Christian experience had reached 
Paradise, but these things had not made inroads 
among the people. The old way was good 
enough for Mr. Hobart and Master Hardy and 
other stanch champions of the fathers. Esther 
had heard stories of the curious doings in some 
of the churches, but they had never come under 
her eyes, so that she was really strange to this 
great movement. 

The atmosphere of the place wrought upon 
her sensitive temperament almost the instant 
that she entered the meeting-house. It was no 
ordinary assembling together of people in order 
to worship God and hear a sound theological 
argument. There was an awful seriousness of 
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purpose revealed in the set expression of many 
a countenance. There was a certain uncon- 
scious intensity of thought and expectation 
which communicated itself like a contagion. 
Esther never felt anything of this kind in the 
orderly and reverent conduct of services at 
home. It mystified her. What did it signify ? 
But this state of mind made her happily respon- 
sive to the preacher. 

Mr. Edwards was tall and slender, ascetic in 
spirit and appearance, a fresh incarnation of 
exalted faith. He lived among books and in 
solitudes, where his untrammelled soul might 
come into close fellowship with God. For his 
wife relieved him of the domestic burdens which 
often oppress a minister, so he was free to spend 
his thirteen hours in daily study, while his con- 
gregation left him free to devote his strength 
to private intellectual exercises and pub- 
lic spiritual tasks. He therefore passed his 
days in a peculiar separateness from the people, 
and yet by means of observation and reflection 
he came to know well the human heart and 
showed a power over it that was as rare as it was 
curious and insistent. 

As he led the people in their devotions on this 
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morning it was clear to Esther that here was a 
man who talked face to face with God. The 
stately formalism of familiar, stereot3rped extem- 
porary prayers had all vanished. This was the 
spontaneous overflow of a crystal spring upon 
the hillside. One felt that the man held vital 
speech with his Maker. His sincerity and af- 
fection, his great, unselfish desires, his deep 
searchings of heart, his strong passion for souls, 
these things all revealed their pulsings through 
the undercurrent of his prayer. It seemed to 
Esther that it was the first time she had ever 
heard a man really pray. 

The sermon was upon the wrath of God. It 
was read from a closely written manuscript and 
Mr. Edwards held it in his hands. Occasionally 
it was placed for a moment upon the desk, but 
there was the least amount of gesticulation. 
His voice was not loud, or rich, or deep. It 
was rather low, quite distinct, and peculiarly 
penetrating. His attitude, manner, expression, 
tone was that of a man so tremendously in 
earnest that he must thrust one side all subor- 
dinate details and address himself to the single 
task of getting his message into the heart and 
mind of the hearer. The preacher was nothing. 
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The truth was everything. Sinners stood in 
peril of eternal misery and destruction. They 
must flee from the wrath to come. 

The very quietness and self-control of the 
preacher enhanced the awful impression of his 
discourse. The evidences of his own inward 
struggles were apparent in many an intense 
phrasing of a sentence. His masterful logic 
was simply a wire along which flowed the un- 
broken current of deepest, tenderest feeling. 
One observes the tremulous movements of the 
earth, the shifting and sometimes lurid clouds 
which hang above Vesuvius, the occasional 
stress of conflicting elements, and then one feels 
awed by this sense of nameless, overwhelming 
force which remains hidden away beneath re- 
straining exteriors. As Esther watched and lis- 
tened there came to her some such sense of 
power. She trembled before it. She was fas- 
cinated. And then the truth which he voiced 
smote her soul, and man and place and time 
were all forgot. She was a sinner. The mean- 
ness and the narrowness, the selfishness and 
the wickedness, of her life all came before her, 
just as drowning people are said to have present 
unto them the things of the past. And every 
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sentence of the preacher was a fresh indictment. 
She quailed before him. She wanted to flee 
from his presence. She felt an impulse to rise 
and hasten from the meeting-house, and yet she 
was held in thrall by his inexplicable mastery. 

Suddenly a shrill cry from the gallery smote 
upon her ears. It was followed by the low 
moanings of a child near the front of the pews. 
Mr. Edwards continued his discourse. At 
length a man arose in his seat, clasped his 
hands together in an agony of supplication, 
and shouted : " Gk>d have mercy upon me ! 
God have mercy upon me ! " Mr. Edwards 
paid no heed to the interruption. It was not 
long before there was a medley of noises. Many 
people were in tears. Their sobs smote upon 
the ear with dull and sorrowful iteration. Other 
people fell upon their knees and began to pray. 
One little girl talked and cried in much the same 
way that she was accustomed to do when her 
parents heard her confess petty wrong-doings 
and corrected her for such moral obliquities. 
She had buried her face in her hands and was 
so agitated that all the soothing endearments 
of her mother availed nothing. Other people 
groaned in their distress and wrung their hands. 
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A youth of seventeen fainted and his father and 
brother carried his limp and lifeless body forth 
into the open air, where he soon revived, only to 
return and repeat the action. Another youth, 
one that had strayed from the paths of rectitude 
and given his family anxiety, was seized with 
convulsions. He writhed and foamed at the 
mouth and gurgled forth gutturals and clenched 
his hands so that he became a repulsive spec- 
tacle. One fair maiden sprang into the aisle 
and leaped for joy, shouting: " Glory to God, 
glory to God, glory to God ! " And still the 
preacher faltered not in his tense, vibrant 
speech. The terrors of the law were set forth 
and the natural conditions of the human heart 
were graphically painted. A stem and awful 
warning was pronounced. Amid confusion of 
noises and tumult of emotions the service ended, 
and Esther hastened in great distress to the 
minister's house. 

The family seemed not in the least disturbed 
by the agitation of their guest. Mr. Edwards 
was absorbed in his afternoon sermon, so that he 
hardly took note of it. The good wife, how- 
ever, his faithful and loving ally, was careful to 
attend unto the spiritual needs of Esther. 
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" I perceive, my child," she remarked when 
they were at home, " that you are under convic- 
tion of sin." And the floodgates opened. 
Esther wept as though her heart would break. 
Words of comfort and counsel seemed to do her 
no good. She felt like one shut in by the thick 
darkness of the night and there appeared no 
way of escape into the light. Her great terror 
was that she had sinned against God. Her very 
flesh trembled for fear of the divine wrath. Her 
sin assumed a threefold aspect. First there 
was her original depravity of nature. She had 
always heard about it and in a way believed in 
it. Now the weight of it was overwhelming. 
Then there was her sin against her parents. She 
had done what she ought not to have done in 
her yielding to the love of Mr. Philip Living- 
stone. It was an act of dire and hateful dis- 
obedience. Her soul was plunged into deepest 
grief because of such wickedness. Moreover, 
she had encouraged this young man in the hope 
that she might become his wife. So she had 
wronged him, for was she not in the charge of 
her father, and did he not have the power to do 
for her just as he might choose ? And yet 
there came a fresh and enlarged conception of 
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this love, this precious love which she treasured. 
It seemed to her that she had simply tasted the 
sweets which it contained. She had caught 
faint, wavering foregleams of its joy and glory, 
and now she must resign all. For she was a 
sinner; she had .sinned all through her life, and 
the very culmination of iniquity had come by 
means of this unblessed and romantic incident. 

The afternoon service was more quiet than 
that of the morning, the disorder being less 
marked and a more hopeful spirit manifest on 
the part of several people who were evidently 
convicted. Mr. Edwards laid great stress upon 
the mercy of God as revealed through the sacri- 
fice upon the cross. But while Esther was able 
to control her emotions and pay a sort of heed 
to the discourse her mind was dwelling upon the 
horrors of her position. What must she do to 
be saved ? 

Returning with the gentle, gracious hostess 
to the house of the minister, Esther gave herself 
up to prayer and reading of the Word. It 
was a night of battle. The clouds did not 
lift, and no sleep refreshed her tired body and 
aching brain. In the morning she felt an enmity 
against the Bible. She also ceased to pray. 
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Her heart became cold and lifeless. She was 
ill, so that Mrs. Edwards did not permit her to 
rise from her bed. Tossing restlessly to and fro, 
face flushed with the fever of her wretchedness, 
tears now and again streaming down her eyes, 
groaning in agony of mind, the day dragged 
its slow length along, and another night with its 
hideous suggestions settled down upon the girl. 
It was past midnight when visions of hell be- 
gan to rise upon her inflamed imagination. All 
the tortures of the damned which the imagery 
of the Bible suggested, all the wild, extravagant 
illusions painted by Milton in the Paradise Lost, 
all the penal fancies wrought out with marvel- 
lous deftness in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 
all the woful inventions begotten in a frenzied 
brain crowded in upon her. When perchance 
through sheer weariness Esther gave way and 
dozed for a moment she was brought back to 
consciousness by some new dream of frightful 
things — some startling vision of sin's awful 
punishment. So that when another morning 
broke her anguish and suffering were almost 
inconceivable. Reason itself was manifestly in 
peril. Had it not been for the supporting cheer 
and sympathies of Mrs. Edwards, had it not 
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been that this beautiful and godly woman 
wrestled in prayer by the bedside and ministered 
both to body and soul with infinite tenderness 
and affection, the struggle might have resulted 
quite otherwise than it did. Through the help- 
ful offices of the minister's wife she at length 
yielded up all fear, opposition, selfishness. Then 
she fell into a natural sleep, deep, peaceful, and 
unbroken. 

It was late in the day when she awakened, 
and it was a new world into which she emerged. 
A singular calmness possessed her soul. She 
heard these words repeated with wondrous 
sweetness: " The blood of Christ cleanses from 
all sin." She felt a lively sense of the excellency 
of the Master and His sufficiency to satisfy the 
sins of the whole world. Suddenly her room 
seemed filled with a marvellous light. She shut 
out the sight of such glory by placing her hands 
over her eyes. And still this splendor of vision 
lingered, and as she waited breathless and 
dazzled another voice filled the room and there 
stole into her mind the loving accents of divine 
speech: " Come unto Me and I will give you 
rest." And Esther said: " I come. Lord Jesus." 

When Mrs. Edwards entered the room a little 
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later she found her guest awake, the light of a 
new life shining from her eyes, speech, manner, 
expression all testifying to a happy repose of 
spirit, every mark and vestige of illness gone. 
. " My peace is blessed," was the greeting 
given by Esther to her hostess. 

"* Let us thank Gk>d," said Mrs. Edwards. 
And soon the two women so closely akin in na- 
ture, spirit, and appearance were kneeling side 
by side, lost in the joy of personal touch with 
the Master. 
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X 
The Little Pervert 

Sarah Ann had been invited to spend two or 
three days with a cousin of her father's in Strat- 
ford. When Sunday morning came the cousin 
was ill. The bell rang for meeting and Sarah 
Ann set forth alone. As she walked leisurely 
along the way she came to the structure where 
the members of the Church of England wor- 
shipped. Just as she stood before the open 
door she turned toward the building and felt an 
impulse to enter. 

She had heard a great deal about the Church 
of England, its strange forms, its robed priests, 
it5 pernicious influences, its unholy persecutions. 
Time out of mind had she sat quietly by the 
fireside at home and heard her father discuss 
church matters with that stanch champion of 
orthodoxy Lieutenant-Governor Gold. Sarah 
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Ann had a good memory. She was the peer of 
Esther in this respect. And she was quick- 
witted, so that she became well versed in all the 
religious arguments that were current. Had 
occasion demanded it she might have debated 
the matter with a churchman and come off very 
well in the word contest. Not that any such 
thing would have been allowed, of course, but 
we are simply speaking of possibilities in the 
case. 

One would naturally suppose that a child so 
thoroughly indoctrinated in Puritan theology 
and so well instructed in ecclesiastical affairs 
would have turned her head the other way when 
she came to the edifice where the Church of 
England people worshipped. There was no 
doubt in the mind of Sarah Ann that all sorts 
of wicked things emanated from this place and 
places like it. Had she not heard that the crosses 
stood for one kind of idolatry ? And what 
iniquities were suggested to her imagination by 
other decorations and furnishings ! She had 
gotten the impression that religion with these 
people was a cloak and convenience by means 
of which they furthered personal or political 
schemes, and such schemes she conceived to be 
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antagonistic to the peace of society and the 
prosperity of the country, as well as the eternal 
welfare of one's soul. 

The child's first impulse was to turn away and 
not look upon a building and a people that 
represented to her fancy so much that was bad. 
But this first impulse was followed almost im- 
mediately by a second. Sarah Ann was alone 
and she was curious and inquisitive, like many 
another maiden of her age. " I will take a good 
look at the building and the people," she said 
unto herself. And she did. 

It so happened that while she bent her earnest 
gaze upon the attractive scene a grave and 
reverend gentleman passed her by and entered 
the sacred structure. There was an air about him 
that impressed her. There was an expression 
of kind and loving purpose on his face that won 
her instant confidence. It was hard to say 
how it occurred, but ere she was aware of it 
she had turned her steps in the way of his 
leadership. She followed him into the vesti- 
bule, and when he disappeared she stood for a 
moment trembling with excitement. What 
would her parents say did they learn that she 
had strayed into the services of the Church of 
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England ? Sarah Ann's face flushed, her heart 
beat with unnatursd thumps, she felt that she 
must flee from such temptation and the wrath 
to come. At the same time she did want to go 
into the church, see the things that had been 
condemned with unsparing severity on the part 
of her father, and, with an independence native 
to the soil, judge for herself in respect to those 
forms and ceremonies that excited the common 
suspicion or repugnance of her family and as- 
sociates. She confessed that it was wrong for 
her to do this thing. She did not like to sub- 
ject herself to the displeasure of her parents. 
But it seemed that the time had come when 
an opportunity was providentially given her 
to make a personal solution of the church prob- 
lem. She therefore took courage and passed 
into the sanctuary. 

Her emotions were complex. The church 
appeared to her simple taste a beautiful place. 
The angularity and barrenness of the meeting- 
houses with which she was familiar contrasted 
strikingly with the finish of this interior. A 
mellow light diffused itself through the room. 
There was an atmosphere of dignity about the 
place that made appeal to her sensitive nature, 
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and the chancel end held her with singular fas- 
cination. The simple arrangements for service, 
the altar with a shining cross made central upon 
it, an altar-cloth with emblems wrought in 
needlework, the open book with ribbons hang- 
ing from one end, vases of flowers placed against 
the wall, the simple pulpit and the modest read- 
ing-desk, the white book-mark with pendent 
cross suspended from the large Bible — ^how 
these things stirred the child's imagination and 
quickened the spirit of worship within her ! 

It was when the rector appeared that she gave 
way to the fascination of the hour. Sarah Ann 
forgot self, friends, family, everything but her 
immediate surroundings, for the rector was the 
very person that had attracted her into the edi- 
fice and aroused within her mind the sentiments 
which possessed her. He came into the chan- 
cel clothed in his vestments of office, and it was 
the first time that she had ever seen a priest of 
the Church of England arrayed for service. It 
gave her a shock at the same time that it kindled 
agreeable feelings. But she did not stop to un- 
ravel these inward conflicts. This sincere, de- 
voted man began the service. The choir and 
the congregation responded to him. Sarah 
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Ann was startled when the people arose and 
took their part in the worship. Some one put 
a prayer-book into her hands, but it did her little 
good. She was confused, the places did not 
open to her fingers, and finally she closed the 
book and drank in the inspirations of the hour. 
As the service continued Sarah Ann became 
more and more absorbed. It seemed as if she 
had passed into some other realm^ Her sur- 
prise and wonderment were simply beyond 
words. It was like a sweet, uplifting poem. 
There was a side to the child's nature that had 
never been educated or developed. She had al- 
most grown to womanhood unconscious of the 
fact that she had aesthetic tastes and that she was 
a creature of sentiment and imagination. Sarah 
Ann was one of the best girls in all the world. 
She was typically conscientious and faithful. She 
prayed with the regularity of the sunrise and 
the sunset. But she was not a happy child. 
This hour in Stratford church changed her 
entire nature. The tears trickled down her 
cheeks. A great gratitude welled up from her 
soul. She felt a desire to go away for a little 
time into the solitude of nature and question her- 
self as to the meaning of the morning's expe- 
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rience. And while these thoughts and many 
others bom of her new religious experience 
crowded in upon her the service closed and she 
timidly emerged from this Bethel. Then a 
great desire seized her: she wanted a prayer- 
book. And it was just at this moment that 
Rector Johnson came from the vestry. In her 
need she ventured to address him. He has- 
tened back to the church and soon brought to 
her the coveted gift. A few words passed be- 
tween them and she hastened down the street 
and made swift way to the home of her kins- 
woman. 

Sarah Ann returned to Paradise on the fol- 
lowing morning. She lived like one in a dream. 
It came to her with subtle force during the night 
that it had taken little more than an hour to 
brush one side all those profound and logical 
arguments which she had learned while listen- 
ing to the conversation of Lieutenant-Governor 
Gold and her honored father. She could not in- 
terpret it. She looked upon herself and her ex- 
perience as passing comprehension. At the 
same time she carried with her a blessed con- 
sciousness of peace. 

Days passed before she had decided what it 
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was wise and right for her to do. Sarah Ann knew 
that any change of faith meant hard things for 
her in the home and the community. But she 
made up her mind to tell her family and friends. 

It was the Lord's Day morning that she 
spoke upon the matter to her parents. They 
were preparing for meeting. She came to them 
with the gentleness and courage of a true dis- 
ciple and simply told the story of her experi- 
ence. Then she asked that she might be per- 
mitted to attend upon the occasional services 
of Mr. Caner. Had a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky riven the house in twain the parents could 
not have been more shocked. Had she been 
sick untQ death her parents would not have suf- 
fered a deeper grief. Her plain and quiet nar- 
rative made them speechless. The mother gave 
way to pitiful weeping. The father knitted his 
brow and laid hold upon his chair with a grip 
that was vise-like. The bell was tolling. All 
that was said beyond the narrative of the child 
was brokenly said by Master Hardy: " You had 
best come with us' to-day." And then these 
unhappy souls went down to the meeting- 
house. 

What a day for these poor people ! They 
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were all honest and dutiful Christians. They 
longed to do that which was right. Who would 
lead the way and solve the difficulty ? All day 
long did they attend upon the services of the 
parish meeting-house. People noted their 
troubled air. The midday lunch was only half 
eaten. They did not join in the heated discus- 
sions that prevailed in various groups about the 
yard, and when the long services ended they 
hastened home. 

It was two days ere the parents announced to 
Sarah Ann their decision. They prayed over 
the matter with all the agonizings of soul pe- 
culiar to their religion. They took Governor 
Gold into their counsel and profited by his ad- 
vice. They talked and reasoned with her to the 
best of their ability. They opened the Word 
of God and asked that He might direct them 
to a passage that would give them light, and 
then they came to a conscientious conclusion. 
How it did wring their souls to deny their child 
that which the child believed was for her peace 
and enjoyment ! But this was the decision that 
was reached : " Sarah Ann, you must give the 
prayer-book into our keeping. So long as you 
remain in our charge you must go to meeting 
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with us and avoid all association with the 
Church of England." 

Poor, heart-sick Sarah Ann Hardy ! Poor, 
harassed, agitated father and mother ! So the 
book was given into the parents' keeping and 
returned to Mr. Johnson, while Sarah Ann 
meekly heeded the command and attended upon 
the services of the old society. 

But the child's conscience was not satisfied. 
She felt that her parents had done what they 
considered right and wise, and she obeyed them. 
At the same time she felt that some sort of con- 
fession on her part should be made, so that peo- 
ple might know her honesty of purpose and the 
sacredness of her faith. It was therefore with a 
devout simplicity that she told friends her ex- 
perience. 

There was just enough spice of mischief on 
the part of boys and girls associated with her to 
turn the story into a means of annoyance. It 
was hard for young or old to believe that the 
child had passed through such a change 
without the pressure of people within the 
Church of England. It was the common opin- 
ion that some individual had made her a 
proselyte. So it was not long before they spoke 
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of Sarah Ann as "the little pervert." It 
was a phrase that expressed their convictions 
in the matter and it appealed to the popu- 
lar ear. One after another therefore caught 
up the phrase and used it, sometimes in 
jest and sometimes in half earnest. It was a 
very little thing and we think of it as hardly 
worth noting. Yet this was the cross which 
the child was forced to bear, and with the use 
of the phrase there went a sort of implied dis- 
grace. 

A fever prevailed at the time. Among its 
victims was Sarah Ann. It came upon her 
when she was worried and depressed, so the 
disease found good soil. 

Not many days after her prostration de- 
lirium added its terrors, and her mind 
busied itself by day and by night with the 
problems of religion. She carefully recited 
the old-time arguments that favored independ- 
ency. She talked in her passion like some wild 
prophet. Then her mood changed and she was 
once more in Stratford church gathering those 
inspirations that had been to her like waters 
of life. A little later and the scene again 
shifted. She was pleading with her parents and 
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telling them how she longed to go with the 
Church of England people and become one of 
the new society which was forming in Paradise. 
When she spake of her love for the Master, the 
desire to serve Him in her humble way, the 
vision of life which had risen within her soul, 
it was pitiful and affecting. Then came the 
hours of weakness, followed by a sort of leth- 
argy. And so the days were consumed in al- 
ternate hope and fear, gratitude and despair. 
They were with her one night, the father 
careworn and broken, the mother subdued and 
anguished. She had been sleeping. Sud- 
denly there was a natural awaking. A loving 
gleam of intelligence lighted the wan sufferer's 
eyes. Instantly the parents were standing by 
the bedside and each held a little, thin hand, 
pressing it with wordless affection. Sarah Ann 
attempted to speak. But her voice was feeble 
and indistinct, so that with all their eagerness 
they could catch only one faint word, the name 
of the Stratford rector, and they both repeated 
it. She smiled her gratitude back to them, 
gave a gentle pressure of the hand and seemed 
to sleep. But it was not long ere the far-away 
eyes again unveiled themselves, a new light 
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shone its glory forth from them, and once more 
the thin lips moved. No voice sounded upon 
the midnight stillness, but the one word peace 
was somehow communicated to them, and the 
transfigured face was its own legible and blessed 
witness. When the morning dawned it was 
soon known that "the little pervert" had 
gone to her long home. 

Who that was present on the occasion when 
the last rites were performed over the body of 
this child can ever forget it ? 

The father and mother had taken counsel 
with each other and with God in the matter and 
the burial services had been announced for a 
late hour of the following afternoon. It was 
only recently the custom with the members of 
the Prime Antient Society to hold any religious 
service over the dead. Those were inexpressi- 
bly drear and bitter hours when the people went 
comfortless to the grave and laid beloved forms 
away. But it had been permitted them as some 
mitigation of their grief to have the minister say 
a few words on these occasions. 

Now it was impressed upon these stricken 
parents that their child desired the rector of 
Stratford church to read the burial service of 
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the Church of England over her body. And 
the conscientious father and mother, who would 
not permit the child to attend services of this 
kind while living, felt morally bound to respect 
her last wish. Mr. Hobart was ill. So a mes- 
senger was sent to Mr. Johnson, the explanation 
made, and at the appointed hour he came. 

Friends had gathered in great numbers and 
the house was filled to overflowing There was 
the hush of expectancy pervading the air. 
Never had there been such a mingling of 
circumstances. It was questioned what the 
family would do. Feeling was strong and deep 
on the part of the whole neighborhood. Some 
said that the old custom of burial without re- 
ligious ceremony would be followed, others 
said that the minister of the Strathfield parish 
had been summoned, and there were those who 
whispered that Rector Johnson was invited to 
come and use the prayer-book. Yet very few 
believed this latter report. It seemed in- 
credible. 

But all doubt was dispelled when Mr. John- 
son appeared on the scene vested as a priest of 
the ancient church. A perceptible shiver passed 
through the great assemblage. Many of these 
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people had never seen a priest clad in the ap- 
parel peculiar to his office. The majority of 
them had never heard the service read and knew 
little about it. They " felt like death/' for they 
conceived that their presence on such an occa- 
sion would be construed into sympathy with the 
Church of England. Then they feared the re- 
sults of the service upon the young people. 
Some of them might become infatuated like 
" the little pervert " and slip away. And 
many of these Puritans felt that perhaps some 
actual harm might come to them or their 
families by joining even under constraint and 
silently in such a service. Still they did not 
like to leave the scene^ It was an interesting 
company. Diverse emotions were manifest in 
the various countenances, and a nameless fas- 
cination held all. 

Mr. Johnson took his place near the head of 
the coffin and opened his prayer-book. A 
venerable spinster near him gasped for breath 
and became hysterical. This delayed the ser- 
vice a few minutes. Again Mr. Johnson 
opened cthe prayer-book, and a large proportion 
of the people closed their eyes, as though they 
would shut out the awful sight, while a subdued 
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groan seemed to pervade the atmosphere, testi- 
fying to the mental distress of many who were 
present on the occasion. Sorrow, amazement, 
condemnation, sympathy, distrust, curiosity, 
compassion, anxiety were all imprinted dis- 
tinctly upon these faces. But when the rector 
read the first words the hush and suspense of 
the hour were broken, for his voice was low and 
rich. It fell upon the ear with grateful impact. 
There must be good in the heart of one that 
read with such pathos and sincerity. So 
thought his hearers and some measure of their 
alarm was dispelled, for when the words of the 
service sank into the mind, words which they 
recognized as divine, there came a revulsion of 
feeling. 

It was a trying hour for the rector. He knew 
the story of "the little pervert." He was 
familiar with the conflict which raged in town. 
Had he not been all through the grief and dis- 
cipline of broken friendships, family disturb- 
ances, trivial slights, and public disapprovals 
when he resigned his position in Yale College, 
withdrew from the fellowship of the Congrega- 
tional churches, and crossed the sea to be or- 
dained a priest in the Church of England ? So 
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his heart was as full of charity as it could 
hold, for the circumstances in connection with 
his coming had stirred him to the depths of his 
nature. This overflow of loving sentiment and 
gracious helpfulness expressed itself in tone and 
spirit while the rector read the service. It was 
not long before he commanded the attention of 
every hearer, and when he read the words of the 
Apostle concerning the resurrection from the 
dead the pent-up emotions of father, mother, 
friends broke through the restraints of sober 
conventionality, and wave after wave of feeling 
surged over the assembly like the strong breath 
of the winds playing across the trees of a great 
forest. 

They carried the body of "the little per- 
vert " down across the Green to " Burial Hill." 
It was sunset when the last words were read 
above her form. A great procession had fol- 
lowed the stricken family. The song of che 
neighboring sea made a solemn, beautiful re- 
quiem for the hour. The sky was all pencilled 
with deep, golden splendors which rayed fan- 
like from the western horizon. "Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust." Amid the 
gathering shadows the company dispersed. 
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And there had been quickened many kindlier 
thoughts for the Church of England, and more 
generous sentiments for the earnest missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. In the heart of Master Hardy and his wife 
there nestled a sweet and holy memory. It was 
the tragic joy which came to Sarah Ann through 
the offices of the Church of England. Not less 
loyal to their own precious faith, they now be- 
came warm friends to Mr. Caner, the first rector 
of Trinity Church in Paradise, and on various 
occasions showed their sincere regard by many 
kindnesses. 
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XI 
On the Heights 

The conversion of Esther Hardy was revo- 
lutionary. Not that she turned away from a life 
of vice and iniquity in order to lead a life of vir- 
tue. She had always been a pure and lovely 
person. As a child she won the affection of 
everybody. There was a nobility about her that 
commanded common homage. Her beauty of 
form and feature was the natural interpreter of 
rare spiritual womanhood. When Esther 
owned the covenant it was remarked that she 
ought to have come into the full membership 
of the church, and this doubtless would have 
been the case except that she was marked with 
a conscientiousness which kept her in hard re- 
straint on many an occasion when it had been 
right for her to go forward in the paths of duty. 

Conversion to Esther Hardy therefore did 
not mean so much a change of appearances as 
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it did a change in thought and purpose, a re- 
adjustment. Her life had been a flawless life 
so far as neighbors might judge. An obedient 
and loving daughter, a genuine helper in the 
home and in the school, a peacemaker amid a 
family of little children, a kind friend to all her 
associates, one could not ask for a finer product 
of Puritan training. 

But now she was inducted into experiences 
that passed all her imagfination. The glad calm of 
soul was refreshing after the conflict of the pre- 
ceding days and nights. Her eyes seemed open 
to the things of God as never before, and vision 
was so clear and penetrating that truth came to 
her with all the force of a fresh revelation from 
God. While Mr. Edwards had not talked with 
her at great length, leaving her to the care of his 
wife, yet he had spoken with such wisdom and 
grace that his nature appeared perfectly trans- 
parent and she had caught something of its 
richness. When Esther remarked upon the 
confusion and excitement of the services on the 
Sabbath his reply was characteristic: " If such 
things are enthusiasm and the fruits of a dis- 
tempered brain, let my brain be evermore pos- 
sessed of that happy distemper." And when 
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Esther referred to them as distractions he con- 
tinued in the same calm way: " If these be dis- 
tractions, I pray God that the world of mankind 
may all be seized with this benign, meek, benefi- 
cent, beatifical, glorious distraction." 

So far as the revival was under his control he 
made no attempt to discredit such manifesta- 
tions of power. A man of his temperament 
was not one to encourage excesses. But 
it was his feeling that the Spirit wrought with 
such force in the hearts of the people that these 
physical effects were the natural outlet and over- 
flow of an emotion which they found it impos- 
sible to repress. 

While Esther Hardy had been the wise helper 
of the schoolmaster in his teaching labors and 
therefore was in a sense a person that belonged 
to the public, yet she was reserved and quiet in 
demeanor, one that never obtruded. So soon 
as she was converted, however, there seized her 
a strong desire to speak upon the subject. This 
was her first visit in Northampton and people 
were strangers. Nevertheless the impulse to 
go among them was one that brooked no delay 
or contradiction. 

She talked like one inspired. For the first 
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time in her life there was revealed the real spirit 
of the woman. With language chaste and 
beautiful, all aglow with the suddenly awakened 
enthusiasm of her nature, she discoursed upon 
great themes. It was not so much her own ex- 
perience which she described as it was the Gos- 
pel itself taught in the light and under the im- 
pulse of her recent conversion. A marvellous 
glow illumined her face and made it shine with a 
kind of spiritual affluence and splendor. Her 
voice was palpitant with eameat, delicate feel- 
ing. Every gesture and expression carried 
truth, sincerity, conviction with it. Her hap- 
piness and exaltation were such that people 
instinctively responded to her presence before 
words were given any opportunity to win their 
favor. So that this unknown, beautiful visitor 
from the neighboring colony of Connecticut be- 
came a sudden power for righteousness. 

" How good it was of God to lead me into this 
place," said Esther one evening to her hostess. 
" Through all the years of my life I have striven 
to be duteous and charitable, but little joy or 
comfort have I gained. You know how hard 
we work at home and what are the exacting 
labors of each day." 
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" Yes," said Mrs. Edwards, " and I have the 
loving testimony of your mother in respect to 
your faithfulness." 

" But my soul never rested satisfied," con- 
tinued Esther. " I longed for that which never 
came to me." Mrs. Edwards and her guest 
were seated before the blazing hearth in the 
twilight glow. It was the hour for interchange 
of confidences. " My life has been a very nar- 
row one, you know, and this is almost the first 
break in its meagre monotony." There was a 
long pause. " Did my mother write you why I 
made this sudden journey ? " 

" Well, Esther, there was no explicit reason 
given, but it was left for me to infer that your 
parents desired a change, thinking it might 
benefit you." 

" May I tell you the reason and the whole 
story of my brief love ? " Esther spake with the 
gentleness and pathos of a spirit who has now 
risen above any worldly allurements or remem- 
brances and purposes from this time forward to 
abide upon the serene heights of a holy faith. 

" My child, tell me what you think it wise and 
best. I shall respect your confidence. If I am 
able to speak any words of help and cheer I 
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shall gladly do so, for I feel that you would 
hardly disburden your soul to me did you not 
hope for something of encouragement and sym- 
pathy." 

" It is only a short narrative," continued 
Esther, and then the brief story of her court- 
ship was told. 

Through all her recital the minister's wife sat 
attentive and thoughtful. To her marriage was 
not only a sacred thing — ^it was a happy and en- 
nobling relation, a fruitful opportunity. In all 
the colonies there was not a home that sur- 
passed in felicity that of Jonathan Edwards. 

" Commit thy way unto the Lord and He 
will bring it to pass," said the wife and mother. 
Discreet and trustful, she did not venture upon 
advice that might blur the vision or divert the 
mind from the course which she believed would 
in due time manifest itself. Whatever might 
be the view of Mrs. Edwards in respect to peo- 
ple with divergent faiths being yoked together, 
she had never a doubt concerning the sacred- 
ness of that affection which welded or fused two 
hearts into one common, beautiful life. For 
her own part she felt a great reluctance to say 
a single word that might prove a barrier to 
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such heaven-appointed union, albeit she ap- 
preciated to a degree the perils incident to such 
a marriage as that indicated by Esther Hardy. 
But were we not all. in the hands of a wise 
Providence and a loving Father ? Little need 
to fret or give way to anxiety. It was evident 
to her that Esther was called to testify. She 
revealed rare gifts of spirit. The time would 
come when other tasks might appeal to her and 
very grave questions would insist upon a final 
settlement. But these were days when the girl 
might wisely, fuU-heartedly speak for the faith. 
So Esther yielded to that warm and loving 
spiritual nurture given by her friend and be- 
came the helper of souls in their struggles after 
liberty and peace. 
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XII 
Old Things Have Passed Away 

When news of Sarah Ann's death came to 
Esther she prepared to return home. It was 
only a few weeks' absence, yet great changes 
had come into life for all of them. 

The strange religfious experience of the child 
who had passed into the other world made 
ineffaceable impression upon the whole family. 
Master Hardy had lost some degree of his do- 
mestic severity and his ecclesiastical bitterness. 
His wife had been so visibly "sanctified" by 
sorrow that neighbors remarked upon her close 
walk with God. Always a sweet and sympa- 
thetic woman, her heart now seemed like some 
fountain, inexhaustibly rich and refreshing. 
The children were made very serious by their 
sister's illness and death. The break and oc- 
casion of Esther's hasty departure seemed all 
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forgotten when she once more found herself 
settled in the routine of home. 

But the change in Esther was not less note- 
worthy. The light of the new joy was un- 
dimmed. Her natural beauty was enhanced by 
a singular radiancy of countenance. It startled 
the mother, quick to detect changes in her chil- 
dren, quick to read the story of joy or sorrow, 
hope or despair, written in the fine lines on 
cheek and forehead and in the transitions of 
mood and spirit. 

" My child, you look so happy I " exclaimed 
Mrs. Hardy. 

" Ah, mother, I am happy ! " was the reply. 
The death of Sarah Ann had been described, 
and Esther had wept with her mother over the 
absence of the sister so dear to her. But there 
were great thoughts of the kingdom and the 
new life filling her mind. Sorrow itself was the 
gateway to fresh joy and peace. 

" Mother, I have had visions. It is a won- 
derful experience which has come to me in 
Northampton. How can I tdl you what I have 
seen and felt ! " And as she spoke something 
of the light in Esther's eyes seemed to pass over 
into the face of the mother, and the two talked 
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with one another in a strange glow of spiritual 
sympathy. 

" Mother, why are we so cold and gloomy ? 
In Northampton the meeting-house is thronged. 
People are anxious about their souls. They 
talked about this one thing all the time that I 
tarried there. We went from house to house.. 
Oh, it was marvellous ! Shall I tell you of little 
Phebe Bartlet ? When I saw her I thought of 
all the flock at home. I doubt not Sarah Ann 
in her pitiful gropings found the way and the 
life. But how strange that it should be 
through any service of the Church of Eng- 
land ! " 

" Yes, Esther, I believe that it is well with 
Sarah Ann, and we feel kindly now toward Mr. 
Caner and Mr. Johnson. I do not think we 
shall do aught to restrs^in these people in what- 
ever work they may choose to do. Your father 
now believes that their church taxes should be 
abated and paid for the support of their own 
minister." She paused a moment and then 
continued: "I believe that Mr. Edwards is a 
godly man, and I know his wife for one of the 
sweetest and most loving souls in all the world. 
But I cannot think that such excesses as have 
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marked the revivals in Northampton are favored 
of God. When people scream and faint in 
meeting and services are interrupted by groans 
and prayers and outcries, and when folks have 
lost all control of themselves and have convul- 
sions and do many questionable things regard- 
less of observers and the preaching of the Word, 
then I am satisfied that something is wrong." 

" O mother," continued Esther, with tears 
in her eyes, pleading with gentlest spirit for 
sympathy with this work, " I wish you had been 
with me. You cannot think that God frowned 
upon us, for we have all been witness to His 
wonderful favor. Northampton is not the town 
that it was during the last days of Mr. Stoddard. 
Then sin abounded. The young people were 
careless. There was a great deal of wickedness 
prevailing. Vice in some of its most hideous 
forms was common. And now all has been 
changed. The meeting-house is filled on the 
Lord's Day. Men turn away^from work to 
attend the lecture-day meeting. A spirit of 
charity is all abroad and everybody is making 
peace with God. It is beautiful to see it. I 
wish we might have a revival right here in 
Paradise. Don't you think it would brighten 
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our life and put down much iniquity that im- 
perils the peace of our town ? " 

" Let all things be done decently and in 
order, child," replied Mrs. Hardy. "I hope 
that you have come to a saving knowledge and 
that it is well with you, but I fear me that you 
deceive yourself in respect to those outward 
manifestations of what you think to be the 
Christian spirit. I have been shocked by 
strange stories of such goings on and I cannot 
believe that it pleases God. What would Mr. 
Hobart say to performances of the kind ? " 

" Well, mother, you have never seen anything 
of it, but had you been with me I am sure you 
would have said that the work was good," 

" It may be so, Esther," was the reply of Mrs. 
•Hardy, " but I prefer the old ways." 

It was quite in accord with her nature that 
she did prefer the old ways. Mrs. Hardy had 
been reared by the methods which prevailed 
ever since Cotton Mather instructed women 
how to train their children. There was little 
opportunity for emotional outlet in his system. 
Repression was the law of life. While child- 
hood had its plays and there came opportuni- 
ties when it was deemed proper to unbend and 
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disport oneself after a reserved fashion, yet 
emotionalism in any trivial or meagre form was 
frowned upon. Religion itself was rigid and 
mechanical to outward appearances, whatever 
may have been the real inwardness of it. The 
stiffness of the chairs and settles in parlor or 
kitchen seemed to have gotten into the spirit- 
ual furniture with which these people filled 
their capacious souls. 

Esther, it will be observed, was the treasury 
of certain hereditary deposits. Her first ances- 
tors in America on the father's side manifested 
peculiarities which gave them a not enviable 
fame. The first Jeremiah Hardy was a Puritan 
saint. He was counted altogether too good for 
this world by his neighbors, for his goodness 
lacked the necessary aggressive qualities which 
command respect. He was a good man and 
he never wavered in his quiet devotion to duty, 
but the elements of submission and patience 
abounded with him to the extent that these vir- 
tues came nigh to appearing like vices. But he 
died young, overborne by the weight of domes- 
tic trials. 

His wife was a woman of nervous tempera- 
ment, vivid imagination, and deep feeling, a 
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woman fond of gay society and exceedingly 
averse to the restraints of a religious life. She 
made herself and all about her unhappy through 
numerous vagaries. Hers was not only a fret- 
ful disposition that brought friction into the 
neighborhood, but it was an anomalous tem- 
perament, a possession of curious and alarming 
powers, gifts of insight and foresight which 
made her a shining mark for the dislike of the 
community. The life which she led her hus- 
band became town talk. 

She continued her strange, contradictory 
course through a few succeeding years, exer- 
cising her gifts of healing, harassing, and mys- 
tifying people, until at the last she was called a 
witch, charges were made against her and 
proven to the satisfaction of neighbors, and the 
poor, distraught, unbalanced woman ended her 
life on a gibbet. 

The goodness of this first Jeremiah Hardy re- 
appeared in his great-granddaughter Esther. 
It had been observed on more than one occa- 
sion that while the finer, sweeter qualities of 
nature which made the life of the first Jeremiah 
memorable had skipped several generations, 
notably that of the present head of the family. 
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yet these features had freshly asserted their 
pristine force in the character of Esther. 

But it was also noted that various traditions 
in respect to the inexplicable gifts of Anne 
Hardy, the far-away foremother, came often to 
mind when Esther moved among the people. 
Her eyes were not the same color as the eyes 
of her wizard ancestor, but they were marvel- 
lous eyes, suggestive of an indefinable witchery. 
There were people that grew restless under her 
steady, penetrating gaze. They felt that she 
read their secrets and they did not like it. 

There were other associates who yielded to 
her sway with a swift loyalty that passed com- 
prehension. She seemed to hold them with a 
mastery, albeit a gentle mastery, which broke 
down all force of resistance. The children in 
the school were the slaves of Esther. It was a 
slavery of love, to be sure, but none the less 
thraldom. The decorum and proficiency mani- 
fest on the day when Mr. Philip Livingstone 
first visited them was in good measure the work 
of Esther Hardy. We sometimes come into con- 
tact with those men or women who reveal us 
to ourselves and evoke the noblest qualities of 
heart and mind. Anne Hardy the witch quick- 
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ened the good or the evil, according to her de- 
sire. Esther was too pure-hearted and high- 
minded to work along any other lines than the 
lines of the true self, the nobler nature. This 
made her always welcome to the homes of 
neighbors. She might read them with her 
subtle intuition, yet it was never to sport with 
them or do injury. Her purpose was to help. 
So the first thought on her return to Paradise 
was a service that might bring to family and 
friends the riches of an experience which had 
been so wonderful to her. 

Religion had come to Esther as a matter of 
course. When she owned the covenant there 
was a feeling on her part that this first step was 
simply the expression of an impulse which must 
blossom into the well-rounded Christian life, 
and she earnestly desired to follow this first pub- 
lic setting forth of purpose with a confession 
and statement before the church on her admis- 
sion to full membership. But the Northampton 
revival taught her that she had stood on slip- 
pery ground. How near she came to going 
into the church before she was a Christian ! 
Since hearing Mr. Edwards it was evident to 
her that the theology of Paradise was faulty. 
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It was not clear to her how the theological 
wrong was to be righted, but it was clear that 
something must be said and done in order to 
save the people from further mistake. 

Mr. Cotton Mather had taught that the bap- 
tized children of the church really belonged to 
the church. On a proper occasion they would 
not only own the covenant, but they would 
come into full membership. It is true that only 
the regenerate compose the membership of 
Zion, but these baptized people are bound to 
be the regenerate. The use of proper means 
will bring them to a consciousness of their 
adoption. 

But such a doctrine did not approve itself to 
Mr. Edwards. A person must be converted be- 
fore he joined the church. The work of grace 
ought to be shown by such an experience that 
the individual is prepared to say where and 
when he met with a change of heart. This was 
the delightful and satisfying experience through 
which Esther had recently passed. Sensitive 
to every play of emotion, alive to the slightest 
variations in mood, possessed of rare vision and 
sympathy, a revival was an opportunity to re- 
veal the richness of a nature that was singularly 
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beautiful and devout. At the same time it must 
be observed that it was impossible to predict 
the turn that such a thing might take in the 
life of a person like Esther. 

With the lapse of days it had become ap- 
parent that this new convert was no ordinary 
child of the faith. Theology puzzled her. 
She was a bom mystic. Introspection, fellow- 
ship, sense of the divine nearness, vision of 
things supernal, are the terms which best in- 
dicate her experience. 

Master Hardy was also a changed man. 
Something of the bitterness with which he re- 
garded the work done by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had 
passed away. He now looked upon the mission 
in Paradise with feelings of tolerance. There 
was good in the Church of England. The death 
of Sarah Ann had taught him this one thing, if 
nothing else. And doubtless he had been too 
severe in method and not charitable enough 
in spirit when it came to the matter of disci- 
pline and training. Affliction mellowed the 
heart. 

And Mistress Hardy was a changed woman. 
She had always been the embodiment of kind- 
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ness and gentle breeding. But the love episode 
of Esther and the going away of Sarah Ann had 
enlarged her vision and deepened her nature, 
so that when her husband showed less strictness 
and spoke with a subtone of love sentiment 
running through his conversation there came 
new hope and purpose into her life. 

But it was Esther herself that wrought the 
greatest changes in the home. Her old-time 
sweetness and serenity assumed the vigor of 
positive and energetic graces. She carried with 
her such wealth of good-will and beneficent in- 
spiration that the household and the school were 
flooded with kindly feeling. 

And yet such a result was not the thing which 
she sought. She wished to see them all happy. 
But as a means to this end she wished that they 
might first be convicted and so pass through 
this valley and shadow of misery into the be- 
yond of freedom. The changes which Esther 
observed in the circle of loved ones became a 
source of anxiety to the New Light convert. 
Her work and influence were vain unless there 
was manifest a good deal of mental distress on 
the part of her brothers and sisters. So she 
outlined a plan of campaign in the family and 
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set to work with all the zeal of her nature to 
give the children a knowledge of the truth. 

Little Jeremiah was the first to yield unto 
her labors. After the death of Sarah Ann the 
child refused to pray. It was only when Mas- 
ter Hardy had punished him that he was made 
to say his usual morning and evening petitions. 
And when Esther returned home he was still 
in a state of subdued rebellion. 

"Why, Jeremiah," said Esther in the first 
confidential talk which they had together, 
" what makes you act so ? Don't you know 
that you give father and mother a great deal 
of pain ? " The boy was not yet five years old. 

" Esther, FU tell you why I didn't want to 
pray. But I did not dare to tell father or 
mother, because I should have been licked. 
Since Sarah Ann was put into the ground there 
hasn't been any use in praying. I don't believe 
there is a God ! " And Jeremiah shook his 
head with the conviction of a man who has 
given severe thought to the subject and is 
forced unto such conclusion. 

" You poor child ! " said Esther, ** and is this 
why you refused ? " 

"Yes," continued the infantile skeptic. "I 
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can't see God. If there was such a being and 
He was good, do you think He would dead our 
Sarah Ann ? " And the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and the young rebel, appalled at his own 
speech, hid his face in the bosom of his sister 
and sobbed. Esther was not shocked. She 
had passed beyond the pale where assaults upon 
the faith disturbed her. A consciousness of the 
Unseen and the Eternal made a Gibraltar-like 
basis for her religious ideas. She knew nothing 
about doubt. So that the mere pressure of her 
arms as she held Jeremiah to her breast, the 
words of endearment that she lavished upon 
him, her look of unswerving confidence, were 
all like the breath of spring to the frozen earth. 
There followed a gentle breaking up of these 
hard conditions. It was natural to believe 
when such a love as that of Esther's was minis- 
tering consolation. And she talked to this 

# 

child with a simplicity and concern that were 
vital. Then she prayed as they both knelt be- 
fore the glowing fire in the kitchen, where this 
tragic by-play of doubt had taken place. And 
when Jeremiah crept away to bed and his 
mother came to tuck him in and kiss him good- 
night he flung his arms about her neck and 
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wept, exclaiming: " I am a great sinner, a great 
sinner ! " Then Mrs. Hardy recalled the story 
of Phebe Bartlet, and, summoning Esther, told 
her what he had said. 

" Mother," cried Esther, " have no fears for 
Jeremiah. He is under conviction. I talked 
with him to-night, you know. Young as he is 
he is not too young for a work of grace." 

But the child tossed all night in an agony of 
fear. Every trivial offence rose up in his mind 
and bore down with awful pressure. He was 
no longer a skeptic. Something now made him 
believe that there was a God. How, then, would 
he get forgiveness and be accepted of this God 
that he had wronged ? Twice was the mother 
awakened by his sobs and compelled to go to 
his bed and quiet him. Once he called 
anxiously for Esther and she came. It was 
dark and lonely in the room as she stood by 
his bedside and talked for a few moments and 
then prayed. With the first light of the morn- 
ing Jeremiah was dressed and standing by the 
side of Esther, who still slept. Then he bent 
over her and kissed her on the lips. She 
wakened with a look of happy recognition. 

"O, Esther!" cried the child. "This 
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morning I said what Samuel said when God 
called him: ' Here am 1/ and I am so happy that 
I couldn't wait until you dressed. I am sorry 
that I ever said: ' There is no God/ for I know 
better. Was it like this in Northampton ? " 
and Jeremiah looked wistfully through the dim- 
ness of the morning into the eyes of his sister. 
• " Yes, my dear little brother, it was like this, 
and it was very beautiful and glorious to see 
men and women and children all rejoicing to- 
gether." 

This was the beginning of the revival which 
spread through the Hardy family. 
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XIII 

Your Sons and Your Daughters Shall 

Prophesy 

Mr. Philip Livingstone had a very h||fa 
opinion of himself. He believed in his good 
star and nothing had ever occurred to shatter 
his faith. When he was dismissed from, the 
house of Master Hardy it came as near to gilflug 
him a shock as anything in all his life. W^e 
he took the matter seriously, he was not|thc 
man to accept defeat. When the morning carne 
and he had thought upon his course it %as 
clear what he should do. Providence favored 
him that very day. The interview between Mr. 
Livingstone and Esther Hardy was all that 
might be expected under the present circum- 
stances, so he wisely departed from Paradise. 
• This genial, self-satisfied lover was not the 
man to engage in intrigue. He might have 
gone to Northampton and pursued an adven- 
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turous courtship. He was human and it was 
suggested to him. But the folly of it was ap- 
parent. No; the thing for him was to go about 
his business. Lovers ought not to be so im- 
patient. Time will often serve them when all 
planning and diplomacy fail. 

Esther Hardy loved him. He felt as sure 
of her affection as he did that the sun would 
rise on the morrow. And it was a love as pure 
and deep, a love as strong and loyal, as ever 
welled up from the heart of a virgin nature. 
He was fixed in this conviction. It might be 
very pleasant to tarry in Paradise and drink 
draughts such as he drew up from those match- 
less eyes when he threw his bucket down into 
their depths, but this delicious experience had 
now been rudely interrupted. It was evident 
that a break of a few weeks or even months had 
come. He was content under the circum- 
stances to postpone love-making unto a more 
favorable season. He returned to New York 
and the usual routine of life. He locked away 
the secret of his love and devoted himself with 
increased interest to affairs of trade. 

It was impossible for him to appreciate the 
objections to his suit offered by Mr. Hardy. As 
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he reflected upon the subject he came to the 
conclusion that it was simply a temporary feel- 
ing, engendered possibly by some recent eccle- 
siastical disturbance. He had observed that 
the Church of England was pushing its missions 

in New England, and for his part he felt that 

• 

it was a mistake. So long as Connecticut had 
a state church which was satisfactory to the 
great mass of the people he failed to see that 
any other church was needed. But he knew 
that other members of his own church differed 
from him. They were for pushing Episcopacy. 
Whatever Congregationalism might have done 
by way of public service, it was evident to these 
religionists of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts that independ- 
ency had seen its best days. They reckoned 
it a decadent, if not bygone, institution. When 
it went to pieces they wished to be on hand to 
gather up the fragments and use them in the 
construction of the true church. 

As Mr. Livingstone pondered these things it 
seemed to him that any theological or ecclesias- 
tical objections to his marriage might easily be 
settled. He was no partisan or dogmatist. A 
cosmopolitan liberality was the characteristic of 
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his religion. People had preferences and some- 
times they had strong convictions, but these 
things belonged to the head rather than the 
heart. A fair statement of the case, a calm 
reasoning together when time had softened any 
doctrinal asperities, would pave the way for the 
fulfilment of his wishes in respect to Esther 
Hardy. He knew Master Hardy liked him. 
There were no personal objections. The ques- 
tion of religion must be dispassionately con- 
sidered, and then Mr. Livingstone would suit 
himself to necessary conditions and win his 
bride. 

It was thoughts like these that sustained the 
gay and buoyant young man who desired to 
court the maid of his choice in Paradise. No 
sign of love fever showed itself in his bearing. 
Never a shadow of anxiety darkened his hand- 
some face. There was a great joy held in sweet 
reserve for him. It was ripening through the 
months of winter. When the spring days 
quickened the soil, and birds freighted the air 
with melody, and flowers and trees painted the 
landscape, and all was glad commotion in the 
world about him, then he would renew his suit 
and claim the privileges of a knight's devotion. 
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And these bright days hastened so that Philip 
Livingstone was once more on his sloop, scud- 
ding before the wind along the waters of the 
Sound, and then anchored composedly in the 
harbor off the shores of Paradise. 

But there was another reason for his appear- 
ing at this particular time. The winter had 
been a season of spiritual campaign for Esther 
Hardy. One after another of the brothers and 
sisters had been subjected to her religious 
watchcare and influence. Ezekiel, the eldest, 
had yielded, so had Paul Moses, David, and 
Jonathan, Elizabeth, Abraham, Mary Jane, and 
Miriam. But Joseph James and Ruth held out 
against all evangelistic effort. 
. At length the mind of Esther had recurred 
to the sweet days of association with Philip 
Livingstone. Not that she had altogether for- 
gotten him during the months of winter — sim- 
ply that her soul was bent on tasks in the home 
and the community. So absorbed had she be- 
come in her endeavor to revive the dormant 
spirit of religion in Paradise that her love of 
the New York traveller had passed almost into 
a sacred memory. Only a few times had his 
name been mentioned. Then it was with com- 
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monplace remarks and Esther had taken no part 
in the conversation. Had not her father forbid- 
den him the house, and was that not a virtual 
command to her that she banish him from her 
thought ? For no explanation had ever been 
made on the part of parent to daughter in re- 
spect to the curious turn of events when Esther 
iwas sent to Northampton. The native reticence 
of these people might explain to a degree their 
avoiding the matter. But Esther had lived in 
such a state of mind that she was given over to 
the religious interests which engrossed her. 

On this first May morning of the year she ap- 
peared agitated at morning prayers. The win- 
ter's labors had left their marks upon her and 
she had grown perceptibly nervous. She lived 
like one travelling through dreamland, a far- 
away look in her eyes, absorbed in things un- 
seen or unreal. All the grace and sweetness of 
her rare spirit remained to color her words and 
actions, but she gave her family and associates 
the impression that she dwelt apart from them 
.within a realm which they never entered. 

" I fear me Esther is going to see Sarah 
Ann," whispered Jeremiah. It was on this May 
morning, when a peculiar light illumined her 
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countenance and the entire family noted her 
extraordinary appearance. 

" Can one be too good to live ? '' gravely in- 
quired the unrepentant Ruth. " Because, 
mother," she continued, " I just feel as if 
Esther might some time put on wings and fly 
away." 

" Hush, child ! I do not like to hear you 
speak so. Esther is a very good girl, but I 
think that the better she is the more need we 
have of her on earth. I never believed that 
because a person was good he must needs die 
and leave us." 

The family were now all seated for breakfast 
with the exception of Esther, who was attend- 
ing to the hot mush steaming over the fire. 
When the kettle had been emptied and the stuff 
was placed upon the table Esther took her 
place with the children. 

" Father," she said, and there was a sugges- 
tion of constraint in her voice, " I have been 
very anxious for Mr. Livingstone. I long to 
see him. He will come here to-day." 

" Is he coming ? " piped up Jeremiah. 

" Who told you ? " inquired Ruth. " Did he 
write to you, Esther ? " These were questions 
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put in the surprise of the moment before Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardy were able to express their in- 
terest. 

'' I am pleased to know that he is coming/' 
said the schoolmaster. ** I shall extend him a 
hearty welcome to our home." Which state- 
ment was quite as startling as the one made by 
Esther, for all the children knew that high words 
had passed between their father and the New 
York friend. It was not clear to them why 
Esther was sent to Northampton and Mr. Liv^ 
ingstone left immediately for his home, but they 
had their suspicions. The announcement of his 
coming, therefore, and the further declaration on 
the part of Master Hardy that he would be wel- 
come gave satisfaction to the whole company. 

" But how do you know he is a-coming ? " 
persisted Ruth, and both Mr. and Mrs. Hardy 
gazed curiously into the face of Esther. 

" I saw him last evening. Or did I dream 
it ? " She spoke with thoughtful hesitation. 
There was the strange look in her eyes. 

" Esther," said her father, " one's dreams are 
often so vivid that they are mistaken for reality. 
You are worn and distraught. I had thought 
from the way that you spoke that some message 
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had reached you from our friend. You have 
dreamed and your dream seems to you an actual 
occurrence. Nevertheless I doubt not Mr. Liv- 
ingstone will come again to Paradise, and when 
he comes I shall give him a cordial greeting." 

" Yes, father," observed Esther with a tone 
of conviction that carried no little weight with 
it, " Mr. Livingstone will come to Paradise to- 
day." 

" We shall see," interrupted Mrs. Hardy, who 
desired that the conversation might be turned 
into other channels. '' It may be that all will 
come to pass just as Esther has dreamed. But 
whether it does or not we must be more careful 
of Esther. I do not like to have her disturbed 
by dreams and visions and portents. I am 
thinking, my child, that you have dwelt too 
much upon things purely spiritual, so that 
health itself may be undermined." And then 
there ensued questions and answers in respect 
to the physical condition of the dreamer until at 
length it was time for Master Hardy and his 
children to go to school. 

Esther took her accustomed place among the 
children, aiding them in their lessons, hearing 
her classes in the New England primer, and then 
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attending to her own work in Latin and Euclid. 
But her face was flushed with excitement and 
her motions revealed unwonted nervousness. 
The forenoon passed and the common routine 
of school was not disturbed. At three o'clock 
there was a knock upon the door. The master 
cast a hurried glance toward Esther, who 
seemed alert to every noise and movement in 
the room; then, passing down to the street end 
of the little building, he admitted Mr. Philip 
Livingstone. 

It was not a look of embarrassment which the 
young man saw flitting across the face of the 
schoolmaster. Incredulity and amazement first 
expressed themselves, and they were swiftly fol- 
lowed by such an air of perplexity that Mr. 
Philip Livingstone, a man of remarkable self- 
command and complacency, hardly knew what 
to say or how to act. But Master Hardy ex- 
tended his hand to him, and the hearty grasp 
told better than words a story of welcome. 

When the session was ended the young man 
walked home with Esther and her father. The 
other members of the family had gone on before 
them to tell of his coming. 

It was evident that his appearance signified 
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something beyond the common. Excitement 
pervaded the whole household. It did not escape 
the notice of their caller that his visit was con- 
sidered extraordinary. In fact his own manner 
of disquiet and concern enhanced this impres- 
sion and served to excite further wonder and 
curiosity. 

" I knew you were coming," said Esther after 
greetings had been exchanged between Mr. 
Livingstone and each member of the family. 

" Did you ? " exclaimed the young man in 
jovial tones. "Well, that's queer. I didn't 
know anything about it when I started. But 
somehow when we went plowing through the 
waters of the Sound my mind kept turning this 
way and at last I said to myself: I'll venture 
into the harbor of Paradise and take the oppor- 
tunity for a call." 

" It was Esther's dream brought him, I 
think," whispered Ruth. 

" So here I am, friends. And how has it been 
with you all since the happy days of Sep- 
tember ? " 

They were soon seated before the fat fire in 
the kitchen — the schoolmaster, Mr. Livingstone, 
Mistress Hardy, and the younger children. 
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Esther and Mary Jane busied themselves about 
the evening meal. Ezekiel and the older boys 
passed out into the pasture to see to the milking 
of the cows and the feeding of the stock. 

As the shadows crept into the kitchen Mr. 
Livingstone learned how death had visited 
them, how Esther had tarried in an atmosphere 
of revival at Northampton, how the school pros- 
pered and the children were making progress 
in their studies, and how business was increas- 
ing in town so that it was believed by many that 
Paradise would be a city some of these days. 

And there were numerous inquiries in respect 
to the health and prosperity of Mr. Philip Liv- 
ingstone and how he had spent the winter, and 
whether Indian raids interfered with the fur 
business, and what were the prospects of war 
between the French and the English. And so 
at length supper was ready. 

Had not the visitor from New York observed 
every movement of Esther as she set the table, 
and boiled the mush, and cut the bread, and 
fixed the dark-hued apple-sauce in its dish, and 
brought in the pitcher of cider ? Was she not 
as sweet and graceful, as lovely and charming, 
as when he last saw her spinning at the wheel 
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or bade her good-bye on the steps of the meet- 
ing-house ? Yea, she had ripened and become 
far more attractive. The winter had seen her 
pass from girlhood into womanhood. Her 
beauty had assumed a finer character, albeit 
there was an ethereal element in it that puzzled 
him. Was it possible that she had pined for him 
through the winter and that the look of tender 
fragility which he detected was the outcome of 
their separation ? 

And while Esther moved hither and thither 
in her domestic ofKces she now and again re- 
garded him with wondrous wistful eyes. It was 
not so much an expression of love as it was that 
of intense concern. His movements were all 
noted and the flow of his conversation observed 
with undeviating attention. He seemed both 
to Esther and her father a changed man. The 
question uppermost in the mind of Esther was 
as to whether he was serious and had he come 
under conviction. Mr. Livingstone had been 
the subject of her prayers. In real anguish 
of spirit she had wrestled day and night. Now 
had he come to Paradise in answer to her de- 
sire ? She was quite as mystified as any mem- 
ber of her family in respect to the dream. 
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it 



Master Hardy," said Philip Livingstone, 
I love your daughter." The two gentlemen 
were walking across Meeting-house Green 
toward the town ordinary. " May I ask your 
favor in the forwarding of my suit ? " 

" Before I answer your question, Mr. Living- 
stone, an explanation is due you. I intended 
no discourtesy when I informed you last autumn 
that you must discontinue your attentions. It 
was my conviction that nothing but harm would 
result from a union between two people with 
such unlike religious creeds. My objections to 
your suit were not personal. But time has 
wrought changes. We have come to see that 
there is good in the Church of England. I 
withdraw my opposition. You are free to pur- 
sue what course your heart dictates. My house 
will always give you a welcome." 
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" I honor you for such straightforward deal- 
ing," exclaimed Mr. Livingstone. " While I 
cannot appreciate the feelings or the reasons 
which prompted you to refuse approval to my 
suit last autumn, yet I can and do appreciate 
the manly spirit which you show on this occa- 
sion and I thank you. The winter has not been 
a restless or anxious one for me. I have felt 
myself secure in the love of Miss Esther.'* 

" Well, sir," replied Master Hardy with a sly 
twinkle in his eye indicative of good feeling, 
*' you evidently are more sure of Esther's affec- 
tion for you than I. The child has been 
given great liberty, and in her exercise of it she 
seems to have passed beyond the common 
bounds of guidance or restraint. If you will 
permit me to speak with candor, I judge that 
her heart is set on other things than earthly 
love and domestic aspirations. Marriage is an 
honorable estate, and we use all proper and 
worthy means to encourage it here in New Eng- 
land, but Esther seems bent on giving herself 
to what she calls the work of the Lord, al- 
though to me it seems that there is no work 
more appropriately described as such than the 
work in a true Christian home, where wife and 
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mother gives herself to the concerns which nat- 
urally centre there." 

" Ah, my friend, lovers have quiet, subtle 
ways of telling their loyalty to each other. 
Words are often real stumbling-blocks in the 
way of courtship. Not that I have had a large 
experience in these things, but I have observed, 
you know, and many a suitor has made me his 
confidant.'* 

" Well, Mr. Livingstone, I learn nothing to 
your discredit and much to your honor and 
good name. You are at liberty to press your 
suit with Esther. But, if I mistake not, you will 
discover that other thoughts engross her mind. 
I wish it were not so. We are Old Light dis- 
ciples in our church. We believe that the ways 
of our fathers are the best ways. Esther has 
become a New Light convert. She is alive 
with evangelistic zeal since her return from 
Northampton, and we fear that the strain is too 
much for the child. Yet we must deal wisely 
with her, else serious results will follow. I 
frankly say that we welcome you to Paradise, 
hoping that you may kindle such sentiments in 
her heart that she will turn away from her 
strange and eccentric course and be won back 
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to her true maidenly self. But I have my 
doubts — I have my doubts/* 

So the way was made clear for the wooing. 
And the conditions were assuredly anomalous. 
Philip Livingstone represented one phase of 
Christian civilization and Esther Hardy another. 
The man was a fine type of the prosperous and 
cultured gentleman of commercial New York. 
Good breeding, the best education of the day, 
wide travel, and agreeable associations had done 
much for this fortunate individual; but the in- 
heritance of an excellent physique, a happy dis- 
position, and fine intellect had done more. 

The woman was the finest type of New Eng- 
land womanhood. The native grace, the mental 
force, the spiritual vigor, that have marked the 
choice products of social conditions in the colo- 
nies combined and abounded in Esther. Rich 
in personal inheritances, life had yielded her a 
culture which might be narrow and peculiar and 
yet it was priceless. 

In respect to religious impulse and training 
these two people seemed far apart. Mr. Liv- 
ingstone thought of religion as a pleasant ad- 
junct in life. The occasions were numerous 
when it was convenient to resort to the helpful 
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agency of the church. Marriage, death, sor- 
row, all demanded the service of religion. There 
was a propriety and a satisfaction in public wor- 
ship. As a means of comfort and culture, a 
means of restraint and constraint, religion was 
a good thing. It was one's duty to uphold it. 
Sooner or later one came to see that it was a 
real privilege. He did not doubt that it was 
divine.. But he was not disposed to think of 
it as gloomy. On the contrary, he took to 
religion in an easy, kindly way, and it made 
him feel serene and reasonably contented. 

Esther had been taught to think upon re- 
ligion as the serious business of life. It was so 
tremendously important that all other things 
sank into comparative insignificance. It was 
not altogether attractive. There was a great 
deal of self-denial about it and one must look 
for reward not so much in this life as in the life 
to come. The limitations imposed by religion 
were varied and exacting, but there were com- 
pensations which more than overbalanced them. 
One must not think upon happiness in this 
world. It is a realm of severe trial and tempes- 
tuous experience. A grim stoicism was the at- 
titude of mind that seemed to commend itself to 
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the average person in her circle. Not that there 
was any lack of feeling on the part of the New 
Englander — simply that feeling was to be re- 
pressed and mastered. 

But when Esther visited Northampton she 
came in contact with people of her own flesh 
and blood, descendants of the Puritans, who 
gave way to feeling with a freedom that well 
nigh appalled her. The first shock being over, 
she discovered something in herself which re- 
sponded to this wild and exuberant emotional- 
ism; and when she had passed through the 
dark waters of conviction and come out on the 
safe, bright side of conversion to this higher 
Christian life she also discovered that there was 
such a thing as joy and blessedness even while 
tarrying here below. One was not compelled to 
wait for death before he tasted the celestial fruits 
of the kingdom. One might live in heavenly 
places even while he attended to the common 
business of the day. Religion had passing de- 
lights which were sweet beyond measure. One 
could get intoxicated with them. Let the be- 
liever open his soul to the incoming of power 
and there must result such vision of God, such 
sense of divine things, such hold upon the un- 
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seen realities, that, like Paul, one found it hard 
to say whether he was in the body or out of the 
body. 

All this signified a curious, extraordinary di- 
vergence from the prevailing creed and habit of 
New England people. Nevertheless the great- 
est New Englander of them all, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, was chiefly responsible for it, and such a 
godly man would necessarily have right on his 
side or find the right side for himself, and there- 
fore an increasing party accepted his leadership 
in this departure. 

It seemed to Esther that the majority of her 
Christian friends and acquaintances did not en- 
joy their religion. She never had that concep- 
tion of privilege herself until she stayed in the 
home of Mr. Edwards. It was like going to 
sleep in the Arctic regions and waking up in the 
tropics amid all the brilliant luxuriance of its 
lusty, beautiful life — ^this change from the rigid 
calm of normal Christian experience to the ex- 
ultant and abounding happiness of revivalism. 
For the first time in her life she tasted the luxury 
of spiritual peace. Her soul was just as full as 
it could hold, and these unimagined and un- 
expected delights had taken possession of her 
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SO that other things had been pushed one side 
or superseded. 

It was impossible for Mr. Livingstone to 
share the life of Esther Hardy while she tarried 
on this high, mysterious plane. But he was a 
stranger to this fact, and therefore believed that 
he apprehended the situation. He looked upon 
her experience with a kind and gentle indul- 
gence. It does her no harm. It probably 
brings her good. It is angelic. So he 
reasoned with himself. She was to him all the 
more lovely and fascinating, since any personal 
deficiencies of his own would have fair offset in 
her superabundance. Many a man expects to 
square accounts in this easy way. He will en- 
courage his wife in all spiritual exercises and de- 
votions in order that she may if possible atone 
for his own moral delinquencies and peccadilloes. 
Mr. Livingstone had not planned to this extent, 
but he was thinking that a beautiful woman 
whose disposition was really angelic might de- 
vote a good deal of time to religion and yet not 
be any the less lovely and acceptable as a wife. 
We have our varying ideals of character and at- 
tractiveness. It is a happy thing that tastes dif- 
fer. A wife that attends to all the demands of 
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the church so that the husband is left free to 
give his time to business and pleasure is quite 
in accord with the fitness of things in the opin- 
ion of several people. 

So we observe that this fresh aspect of spirit- 
ual zeal manifest in Esther Hardy did not dis- 
turb Mr. Livingstone in the least. It interested 
him. There were times when he was charmed 
by it, for one could not long remain in the pres- 
ence of Esther without feeling the rare worth 
of such a person. Even in her evangelistic zeal 
she had not become obtrusive. Modesty and 
reserve tempered her manners. Conversation 
had a tone of sweet maidenliness even when re- 
ligion was the theme. So the young man pur- 
sued his courtship along lines that were excep- 
tional, if not unique. 

The May evenings were cool and the family 
sat around the hearth in the kitchen. The well- 
seasoned wood made a fire that glowed with 
manifold fantastic shapes and images. The 
spinning-wheel was once more in operation. 
Supper-dishes being washed and put away in 
their snug place, Mrs. Hardy brought her knit- 
ting and seated herself on one side the hearth, 
while Esther and the wheel took position on 
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the other side a short distance away. Mr. 
Hardy and the guest held the centre. The boys 
gathered around the table and profited by the 
light of the solitary tallow candle while they 
studied. The girls were distributed in convenient 
chairs near the table or near the fire, where 
they might now and then read a few words from 
some text-book or listen respectfully to the con- 
versation. It was accepted by all the family 
that Mr. Livingstone was sparking Esther, and 
the children were unanimous in the set purpose 
to see how it was done. So every word and 
motion of the New York gentleman was noted 
with a lynx-eyed watchfulness that was at times 
embarrassing even to such a well-trained and 
masterful individual as Philip Livingstone. 

Although he had left the city on short notice, 
he did not forget to bring with him a generous 
supply of the best fresh literature, for he pro- 
posed that Esther should read something beside 
the Bible, Milton, Bunyan, and the theological 
controversialists of the day. Robinson Crusoe 
had never been seen by the family. He put this 
book into the possession of the boys. Bacon's 
essays, the plays of Shakespeare, Spenser's 
Faery Queen, The Spectator, Pope's works, 
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Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Gulliver's Travels, Hudibras, and Butler's 
Analogy were also brought up from his sloop 
and distributed, with some few words of ex- 
planation concerning each work. This large 
introduction of literature into the house was an 
important event. 

Master Hardy was conservative in his read- 
ing, and yet he desired to familiarize himself 
with the current thought of the world. This 
wealth of literary resources was delightful, and 
yet he would hardly have given his children such 
books as Mr. Livingstone put into their hands. 
The old fear of worldliness remained active in 
the minds of the New England people. A pro- 
vincial literature was taking its rise in the land 
and it seemed safe to read the books of native 
writers rather than the imported fruits of an in- 
tellectual life which did not harmonize with the 
prevailing type of Puritanism. Anne Brad- 
street, Peter Folger, Michael Wigglesworth, the 
Mathers, and other literary lights of the prov- 
inces might not shine with a steady and over- 
powering radiance*, yet they diffused a certain 
force of culture and they were welcomed into 
the home. One felt safe in their company. It 
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was impossible to say what might result from 
the free use of a literature like that of England. 
It was not so much a fear that taste might de- 
teriorate as that morals would receive a sad 
taint. 

But Mr. Livingstone was courting the daugh- 
ter of Master Hardy and this influx of English 
literature might be considered an element in the 
process. One must talk when one goes a-court- 
ing, and if the courting must be done in the 
presence of the whole family it is well to have 
large resources like great books to draw upon. 
The works were therefore introduced in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the case, and Master 
Hardy yielded to the pressure. 

With him, however, there was another reason 
for their free use. It was in the hope that 
Esther might have her mind turned into other 
channels of thought that he favored the reading 
of these unfamiliar books. The children had 
become fascinated with Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver's Travels. Esther had been com- 
pelled to read these stories to the delighted 
juniors of the family. Master Hardy and Mr. 
Livingstone discussed The Faery Queen and 
the Essay on Man. Esther must read these in 
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order to follow their conversation. There were 
long quotations made from Bacon and Shake- 
speare. So Esther verified them and read the 
context. By such means the parents sought to 
ease the strain of intense religious emotion on 
the part of their child. 

" Did Robinson Crusoe really live, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone ? " inquired Paul Moses. A work of 
fiction had never been permitted to enter the 
house before. It was difficult to believe that 
the book was other than a plain straightforward 
account of a most curious and thrilling experi- 
ence. 

"Yes, I think he lived, or ought to have 
lived," replied the guest. " What did you think 
of the book. Miss Esther ? '' Mr. Livingstone 
was accustomed to make frequent appeals of 
this sort. 

" I think that natural religion is very decep- 
tive, and I feared me all the time that Crusoe told 
about his simple devotions that probably he was 
an unconverted man and totally unprepared to 
meet his God. It was a great mercy that he was 
preserved, but I see not that he profited by 
the grace of God and sought his soul's salva- 



tion." 
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" Well, now I thought him a real good man. 
Didn't you, Paul Moses ? " 

" Yes/' said the boy, " and Fd liked to have 
been with him. Wouldn't I made those sav- 
ages fly if I could have had our old flint-lock 
musket ! " 

" You're a great fighter, I see," observed Mr. 
Livingstone with a genial nod of the head. 
" The time will come, my friend, when you will 
have all the opportunity that you wish for the 
play of martial instincts." 

" I hope that Paul Moses will fight the good 
fight of faith," continued Esther. " There are 
a good many wars to wage with sin and the 
adversary. Put on the whole armor of Grod, that 
you may be able to stand." 

" If Robinson Crusoe had died he couldn't 
have had a funeral, could he, mother ? " said 
Joseph James. Funerals had been much in the 
thoughts of the children since Sarah Ann was 
buried. Dead birds, kittens, and two live 
chickens had been prepared for burial and prop- 
erly laid to rest according to the same forms 
used by Mr. Johnson at the funeral of their lost 
sister. 

" I should like to know the man who wrote 
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Robinson Crusoe/' exclaimed Abraham. " Fd 
like to ask him some questions. It would be 
great sport to live on an island for a little 
while." 

" You'd get sick of it ere many weeks went 
by/' said Mary Jane. " No meeting and no 
school and ^" 

" That's just what Joseph James would like." 
Paul Moses spoke again and he was severe upon 
his younger brother. 

" I think you had b^ter study your lessons, 
boys, and leave the conversation to the older 
members of the family." Master Hardy had 
given the children considerable liberty since 
the return of Philip Livingstone. Every one 
of them had been permitted to join in the 
pleasant interchange of views. The death of 
Sarah Ann and the condition of Esther, as well 
as the evangelistic work done in the family, had 
wrought very noticeable changes in their home 
life. The presence of Mr. Livingstone was also 
a factor to be considered. His frankness and 
sociability, the abundant good nature of the 
man, the happy faculty of adapting himself to 
circumstances and evoking the best that was 
hidden away in the thought and feeling of asso- 
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ciates — these things contributed to the freedom 
and enjoyment of the Hardy circle. 

And such was the manner and method of this 
courtship. Days passed in this way. One ob- 
served the faithfulness of Mr. Livingstone, his 
patience, his sympathy, his hopefulness. But 
there was meagre opportunity to show the ardor 
and bewitchment of such lovers as have become 
famous in the history of the tender passion. A 
man does not love in the same language and 
manner when a score of witnesses encompass 
him that he does when ¥^king under the trees 
in the company of his dear one, away from pry- 
ing eyes and unsympathetic friends. 

It was not a satisfactory course for the cos- 
mopolitan young man. While there was a cer- 
tain interest and variety in it, yet there seemed 
to be little progress made. As the days passed 
Mr. Livingstone became less sure of Esther's 
affection. Some kind of a barrier seemed to 
have been erected between them. With all his 
constancy and earnestness there appeared on her 
part the very slightest response. 

One Sunday evening they were seated in the 
prim parlor with only Jeremiah, Joseph James, 
and Ruth for company. So they were almost 
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alone. Mr. Livingstone was in his most tender 
mood. Love gleamed in his eyes and spake 
through numerous trivial motions. He cast 
another stick upon the restless fire and walked 
back and forth before the hearth watching the 
play of light upon the glowing face of Esther. 
The children observed that he was on the verge 
of some important declaration. They were alert 
with suppressed excitement. 

" I think he's really going to spark now," 
whispered Joseph James to Ruth. 

" Yes/' replied this mischievous member of 
the family. "Tm sure of it. Isn't he hand- 
some ? Joseph James, see how he looks at her. 
Now he's going to say something." And Mr. 
Livingstone had become so absorbed in his pur- 
pose that he forgot the presence of spectators. 
He must speak. This torture of delay was get- 
ting unendurable. So long as he felt sure of 
Esther's love it did not matter so much to him, 
but she had appeared so lifted up above him 
these later days, her mind was so centred in the 
things of religion, that he began to fear she was 
drifting away into unknown seas beyond his 
reach. 

You have not forgotten what I said to you 
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on the steps of the meeting-house last Septem- 
ber, Miss Esther ? " Who could resist that 
serious, manly appeal ? 

" I wonder what he said to her last Septem- 
ber," whispered Joseph James to Ruth. These 
two children were sitting bolt upright back in 
the comer of the parlor on the angular settle. 
It was an obscure yet convenient point of ob- 
servation and the retirement of it favored them. 
Jeremiah was on a stool by Esther, leaning 
against her side, playing with her hand that 
dropped carelessly down upon his shoulder. 

"I remember, Mr. Livingstone,'* quietly an- 
swered Esther, " and I remember that my father 
sent me to Northampton and that his words 
were: ' Be ye not unequally yoked together.' " 
. " But your father does not use those words 
any more, and he has been most cordial in the 
welcome extended to me. And did you not 
wish me to return to Paradise, and dream about 
it ? " And as these words were spoken the 
young man walked close, bent down above her, 
and gazed intently into h^r eyes. 

" There, see, quick ! " Joseph James whis- 
pered excitedly, "that's the way. Now he's 
sparking ! Hush, Ruth I hear what he says ! " 
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" Mr. Livingstone, will you sit down by my 
side ? I wish to talk with you. I have passed 
through great distress of soul on your behalf. 
You have come to Paradise and I have prayed 
day and night that you may be convicted and 
led into the peace of the kingdom. May I not 
pray with you now ? ' And Esther looked be- 
seechingly at her lover. 

" Esther's going to convert him now and 
make a Christian of him," said Ruth in hushed 
tones betokening awe. " I didn't know that 
was the way to spark." 

" Why, Miss Esther, if it will be any satis- 
faction to pray with me I freely grant you the 
privilege. I believe in the power of prayer. I 
pray myself. I was brought up that way. 
Does it not say somewhere that the fervent, 
effectual prayer of the righteous man availeth 
much ? and I would give more for the same 
kind of prayer from a good woman, I think, than 
from a man. Yes, I'm ready to be prayed with, 
and I'll follow wherever you lead me so long as 
I see my way clear." He spoke with perfect 
seriousness. He was an honest lover. 

Without further prelude or explanation 
Esther kneeled by her chair and Mr. Living- 
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stone followed her example. Jeremiah was 
roused from the reverie into which he had fallen 
and hastened into the kitchen to tell his mother. 
Ruth and Joseph James sat in the dim light of 
the mysterious hour, touched with genuine sym- 
pathy and yet alert with an insatiable curiosity 
and a keen disappointment. 

Esther prayed with a heartfelt eloquence that 
stilled the children. Who could help being 
moved by such faith and enthusiasm ? The ob- 
ject of this supplication was strangely stirred. 
There came to him a fresh conception of life. 
If the heavens did not open and flood his soul 
with light, yet there did come some little rifts 
in the cloud and a fair measure of light sifted 
through upon him, and when Esther ceased and 
they both rose from their knees he felt really 
better. 

But there came to him no such experience 
as a sense of conviction for sin. He was obliged 
to confess it unto his evangelizing sweetheart. 
At the same time there did come to him 
a great temptation. He loved Esther with all 
the passion of his manly, regal nature. He was 
bound to win her for his wife. Might he not 
say to her that he felt something as she dc- 
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scribed ? Who is there that does not have his 
moments of unrest and dissatisfaction^ his mo- 
ments of wretched introspection and self-dis- 
gust ? Perhaps that was what Esther meant by 
conviction of sin. Why not take it for granted 
and make the most of it ? 

No; Mr. Philip Livingstone knew that his 
saint had something else in mind than any such 
experience. She had described her own travail 
of soul with such graphic power that he had a 
fair apprehension of the thing, and he was well 
aware that nothing of the kind had ever come to 
him, and he felt that it never would. It was 
contrary to his nature and training. But he 
appreciated the beauty of soul revealed in the 
face, the character, and the action of Esther 
Hardy. He believed in her. He loved her 
with freshened intensity of passion. He was 
more than ever bent upon winning her, and 
now he began to press his suit. 

" Miss Esther, I thank you for this prayer. 
Why not take me as a permanent disciple ? I 
wish that I might feel as you do. But this I 
will confess: your religion never seemed to me 
so beautiful and inspiring as it does to-night. 
It has transfigured you ! May I ask you again 
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to recall what I said to you once before ? No, 
you need not recall it. I will say it again. I 

love " 

Both Mr. Livingstone and Esther had become 
oblivious to the presence of Joseph James and 
Ruth. The children had now recovered from 
the effects of Esther's prayer and once more 
were they breathless with excitement in their 
watch of the scene before them. As Mr. Liv- 
ingstone stood by Esther's side, touched her 
hand; and began his declaration of love the chil- 
dren leaned forward intent upon every word 
and expression. But in their anxiety to catch 
each varying phase of this passion play their 
little bodies lost their equilibrium, they fell in a 
lieap upon the floor before the settle, Ruth's 
nose came into violent contact with the hard 
surface, while Joseph James twisted his wrist 
and flung his whole weight upon it. The com- 
motion recalled both Esther and her lover to 
themselves. Other members of the family has- 
tened into the room, and this opportunity 
passed. 
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XV 

Whether In the Body or Out of the Body 

Master Hardy had occasion to visit Middle- 
town in October of this year, and Esther ac- 
companied him, riding upon the pillion behind 
her father. The strain of religious excitement 
through the twelve months was manifest in va- 
rious ways. Esther had been uniformly patient, 
gentle, and industrious, but her ardor seemed 
like a consuming fire within the breast. Mr. 
Livingstone had come once and again to Para- 
dise and manfully pressed his suit; but, while she 
regarded him with tender concern, she was un- 
approachable when it came to the matter of any 
engagement. Her mind was set on other 
things than chivalrous conduct or declarations 
of love. Her habitual manner was that of one 
absorbed in the things of the kingdom. This 
tireless concentration threatened to undermine 
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her health, so every chance to break the mo- 
notony of her life was improved. 

It was during their brief stay in Middletown 
that Whitefield preached to the curious, hastily 
summoned multitude. This remarkable man 
was making his first march through the colo- 
nies. Only twenty-six years of age, gifted with 
unmatched powers of eloquence, he stirred the 
people of New England as they had not been 
moved since the days when the distemper of 
witchcraft held them in its grasp. 

It was a ro)ral progress which the great 
preacher made through the land. He had not 
yet oflFended the leaders of thought and life by 
his cruel strictures upon good men. He was 
thoroughly alive to the opportunities of the 
time. For it is not too much to say that religion 
was at low ebb and the land suffered under the 
incubus of moral lethargy. Ministers were first 
to bemoan their sorrowful circumstances. G)n- 
sociationism had been instituted in Connecticut 
in order to stem the tide of religious declensioa 
Fast-days had been appointed time after time, 
and repeated warnings against immorality and 
irreligion sounded from the pulpits of the fend. 

The fame of Whitefield preceded him. Preach- 
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ing was the meat and drink of the average 
New Englander, even through the days of 
religious retrogression. If, therefore, this 
young man had something new to say or was 
illustrating some fresh method of instruction 
there was a universal desire to see and hear him. 
So the throngs which gathered under the spell 
of his marvellous speech were unparalleled in the 
history of the country. He had just preached 
at Hartford and Wethersfield. The next town 
in his triumphal progress through Connecticut 
was Middletown. 

The morning was fair and the hour for service 
was ten o'clock. And what a strange scene it 
was ! From east and west, from north and 
south, flocked the people in solid ranks. Great 
clouds of dust rolled up from the dry roads as 
the innumerable horses, oxen, carts, and foot- 
travellers hastened toward the meeting-house. 
For miles upon miles every farmhouse had 
poured forth the whole company of its denizens. 
All work ceased. 

As Master Hardy looked upon the gathering 
crowds many reflections concerning the end of 
such excitement pressed upon him. When 
Esther heard that Mr. Whitefield was coming on 
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this day it seemed to her like the loving ordain- 
ment of Providence. She longed to meet this 
godly man and take counsel with him. 

The multitude was unable to get into the 
meeting-house, so that a scaffold or platform 
had been erected in the open air. The sky for 
a roof, the fields for a meeting-place, and all 
nature for choir, adornment, and inspiration— 
this was the favorite sanctuary of Mr. Whitefieli 
Ranks upon ranks of men, women, and children 
stretched away in the distance. Some of the 
people had come in their Sunday clothes and 
others had not stopped to think of change or 
appearances. Mothers brought their babes and 
held them in tired arms forgetful of all weari- 
ness. Business of every kind had been sus- 
pended and the entire population of the con- 
tiguous country seemed to have assembled. 

As the young man ascended the platform a 
sweet solemnity rested upon him. There were 
people that thought him angelic in appearance. 
His seriousness was illumined by the play of a 
peculiar light which beamed from his counte- 
nance. In manner and action he was g^ce it- 
self, each movement or expression winning the 
interest of all observers. He appeared like a 
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frail and somewhat delicate organization, yet 
health glowed through his personality. There 
was nothing morbid or suggestive of physical 
infirmity. On the contrary, power was seen in 
the man before he stepped forth to speak. 
What first won attention as he began this mem- 
orable service was his sweet, rich voice, strong 
beyond the imagination of any hearer. He spoke 
with a clearness and penetrating force that made 
it easy for people distant almost a mile to 
catch his words. The whole gamut of oratori- 
cal effects was at his command. The subdued 
cry of the tiny insect, the high, melodious note 
of some forest songster, the deep, tumultuous 
thunderings of the tempest, a child's shrill 
speech or a man's profound bass, the tones of 
love, sympathy, aspiration, and the tones which 
mean wrath, indignation, authority, sarcasm, 
anathema — ^they all belonged to him, and he 
wove them into his discourse with a deftness 
and beauty passing description. 

It was to these people and to all his hearers 
in New England a revelation. Ministers read 
their sermons. They were closely confined to 
the manuscript in their delivery. They made 
little effort to hold an audience by charm of 
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oratory. The preachers were controversialists 
and theologians. They preached learned dis- 
courses, presenting truth in its logical forms, 
emphasizing the intellectual element. Mr. 
Whitefield was not a scholar or logician. He 
had vivid imagination, rare skill in use of words, 
and a rich, emotional nature. His dramatic 
powers were unequalled by Garrick himselL 
And all these superb resources were given into 
the keeping of a man whose intense religious 
convictions matched those of John Bunyan, the 
immortal dreamer, or John Milton, the poet of 
Puritanism. 

Esther Hardy believed Jonathan Edwards the 
greatest preacher of the age until she heard 
George Whitefield. But on that wonderful Oc- 
tober day in Middletown she felt that she had 
heard for the first time in her life a real preacher. 
For Mr. Edwards did not assume any g^ces of 
oratory. There was no action in his delivery. 
His voice was unmusical. He was simply an 
instrument through which the Spirit chose to 
work, an instrument which was proved to be the 
vehicle of power, nevertheless a not extraor- 
dinary speaker. But here was a man that stood 
upon the platform without note or manuscript, 
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one among a vast multitude of people gathered 
in the open air with no accessories of worship, 
one that seemed a man among men in his knowl- 
edge and insight, his sympathy, experience, and 
passion, a man whose art hid his art, if there was 
art about it, and held the throng under a mas- 
tery absolute and irresistible. 

Master Hardy was moved. Not that he had 
any fresh convictions. He was charmed by the 
eloquence of the preacher. There was a delight 
in this sort of thing and it appealed to him with 
force. He was like one rudely awakened to the 
fact that many doors in life had heretofore been 
closed. It might be through personal limitations 
or the limitations of circumstances that such 
doors had been shut, but now came intimations 
of a larger outlook that probably never might 
be realized. 

Many of the people about Master Hardy wept. 
He was a cold, reserved man, generally the 
watchful keeper of his emotions, calm to out- 
ward appearances, and not easily disturbed. 
But the tears which he observed on the faces 
of people about him did not seem out of place. 
They were in harmony with the occasion. 
When Esther wept he did not frown or appear 
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annoyed. Now and again groans might have 
been heard in various parts of the great congre- 
gation. Waves of emotions passed to and fro 
across the multitude like winds that break 
into curious undulations the surface of the 
sea. His words gave many a heart-wound 
Some stricken souls cried out with terror, ask- 
ing how they could be saved. Other people 
laughed hysterically. It was a repetition of the 
scenes witnessed in Northampton and other 
towns that were moved by the great awaken- 
ing. 

There was astonishing variety in the preach- 
ing of Mr. Whitefield. He seemed to touch all 
the sensibilities. One might think of that in- 
numerable company as some complicated instru- 
ment, and this man facing the people was play- 
ing upon the marvellous mechanism with skill, 
delicacy, genius. For Mr. Whitefield was in per- 
fect command both of himself and his audience. 
Whatever emotion he desired to evoke, were it 
joy, sorrow, fear, hope, despair, love, he simply 
pressed down upon the keys of his vast organ, 
touching now one and now another, and there 
came forth the exquisite harmony that was con- 
ceived by his wonderful imagination. 
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Esther's tears were witnesses to her happi- 
ness. She was like one transported into un- 
known, beautiful realms. The sensitive nature 
of the girl yielded to Mr. Whitefield's 
oratory, although Esther was unaware of the 
fact that it was eloquence quite as much as 
religion that occasioned the tumult within her 
bosom. She knew that this man's preaching 
affected her in a way that was in marked con- 
trast to the result produced by the preaching 
of Mr. Edwards, but this might be explained by 
the fact that now she was a converted woman. 
She was supremely happy. The preacher im- 
parted new force to her exalted experiences. 
She became unconscious of surroundings. She 
saw this great, noble prophet of righteousness. 
His voice fell upon her ears and charmed her 
with its witchery. It was impossible for her to 
think upon the message. She had passed be- 
yond a state of heed or reflection. In the de- 
lirium of her peace and felicity there still con- 
tinued a sense of this man's presence and power, 
but at length the musical flow of his thrilling 
speech was hushed for her; she swooned in the 
arms of Master Hardy and was carried to the 
house of the friends with whom they tarried. 
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The great preacher hastened along the course 
chosen for his itinerary, so that Esther had no 
opportunity to meet him. He was in Middle- 
town simply for the day. When Esther re- 
gained consciousness and was once more her 
true self the man was gone, like a meteor which 
flashes through the heavens and then hastens 
beyond the reach of our vision. The following 
day Master Hardy returned to Paradise with his 
daughter. 

And now followed the days of marvellous re- 
vivals all through the land. The coming of 
Whitefield was needed to deepen and strengthen 
the work already begun by Edwards and his dis- 
ciples. While it was true that the churches of 
the land were cold and lethargic, that religion 
had loosened its hold upon the people, yet the 
theological bias of New England still remained 
distinct and characteristic. The high moral 
tone given to society by the Puritan colonists 
might not prevail as it did through the early 
days of settlement, but the interest in doctrinal 
statements and the intellectual aspects of religion 
did not abate. The great awakening was not 
only a spiritual inflow of life, it was quite as 
much a vigorous outflow of mental activity. 
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Mr. Edwards was the intellect incarnate of the 
movement, devout, fervent, spiritual, as he cer- 
tainly was through all his ministry. He stood 
for a great forward movement in that freedom of 
thought which has stamped the history of our 
churches. Whitefield was a revivalist, matchless 
in eloquence, intent upon a renewed spirituality. 
Edwards was a profound theologian and phi- 
losopher, gifted with extraordinary insight and 
reasoning powers, awake to the mighty prob- 
lems which insist upon solution. 

It was Jonathan Edwards that led Esther 
Hardy, the mystical daughter of a Puritan 
household, into a spiritual faith, while it was 
George Whitefield who made such an appeal to 
her intellectual nature by means of pure elo- 
quence that another realm was suddenly un- 
locked. 
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XVI 

" There is a Creature Here Called an 

Exhorter " 

During these years New England remained 
in a sad state of ferment. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel pressed its work and 
gained many adherents. There were not a few 
people who had grown weary of the disquiet 
among the churches of the Established Religion. 
The missions of the Church of England afforded 
them an agreeable change. There were other 
people who separated from the parish churches 
and formed new organizations distinct from the 
state Establishment. They were conscientiously 
opposed to any government maintenance of re- 
ligion. The great awakening gave them an 
opportunity to contend for their position and 
found churches in accordance with their strict 
views. Many congregations were split asunder 
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by these unhappy differences, and there came 
into existence numerous Separatist churches. 

As an accompaniment of the great awakening 
evangelists itinerated through the country. They 
were graphically described by a letter-writer of 
the day in such terms as the following: " There 
is a creature here . . . called an Exhorter. It 
is of both sexes, but generally of the male, and 
young. . . . Such of them as have good voices 
do great execution. They move their hearers, 
make them cry, faint, swoon, fall into convul- 
sions. . . . The exhorters tarry in the meet- 
ing-house with the people . . . and some- 
times several of them exhort at once in different 
parts of the house, and then there are terrible 
doings." 

Now the purpose to become an exhorter sud- 
denly formed in the heart of Esther Hardy. 
What a life must such a man as Whitefield live, 
passing up and down the world carrying his 
message to thousands and tens of thousands. 
He was encompassed with a halo of glory in 
the eyes of Esther. 

She possessed no g^ces of oratory. The 
culture of the college was not granted to 
her or to her sex. Yet there were women 
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that dared to speak in public and they gave 
wonderful testimony. Why might she not 
imitate them ? Then there lingered with her 
remembrances of that glory-crowned man Mr. 
Whitefield as he appeared upon the scaffold at 
Middletown, transfigured with the splendor of 
his message, grand in his sure, tranquil sway of 
the multitude. Might she not stand before the 
few in the humble guise of a simple teacher, 
going among the children as they remained 
after school ? She was able to testify in 
such a meeting as was held in Northampton 
when the women gathered for converse. To 
Esther there seemed to come a "call." While she 
had been converted under the preaching of Mr. 
Edwards, yet it was the coming of Mr. White- 
field that inspired her take up the work of itin- 
erant evangelism. 

Absorbed in thoughts concerning her mis- 
sion, she seemed farther away than ever from her 
immediate surroundings. When Paradise was 
reached and the Hardy family was once more 
settled down into their regular habits this strange 
reserve was still unbroken. Esther had given 
up helping her father in the school, and Ezekiel 
was now at Yale College, yet she continued to 
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Study in a desultory way in order to keep abreast 
of her elder brother. But her mind was not 
fixed upon such work and it was soon clear that 
health began to fail. 

It was at this period that parents and friends 
noted a curious and inexplicable change. Some 
days Esther appeared like her own true free self. 
Her eyes flamed with old-time brightness. She 
was duteous, joyful, winsome. On these days 
she spoke with intdlligence and calmness in re- 
spect to the year that was past, calling to mind 
the visit to Northampton, the journey to 
Middletown, and the overpowering eloquence 
of Mr. Whitefield. 

There came other days when she appeared 
like a different Esther. The far-away look filled 
her eyes. She retained her invariable sweetness 
of disposition and gentleness of demeanor. 
When questions were put to her she generally 
answered them, although it required a moment 
to gain her attention, and it was difficult to hold 
her mind to the thing in hand. But the impres- 
sion which she made upon observers was that 
of a person living out of herself or living an- 
other life than that which was manifest on the 
surface. 
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At first her parents were puzzled. She was 
like one with them and yet away from them. 
For hours she became oblivious to surround- 
ings, apparently wrapped in profound medita- 
tion. As these conditions repeated themselves 
Master Hardy became alarmed and consulted 
the minister, Mr. Hobart, and the town physi- 
cian, Doctor Allen. But they were not less per- 
plexed and troubled. No specific was sug- 
gested. Minister and physician were not able 
to decide whether it was a physical malady or 
a disease of the mind. 

It was during these seasons of mysterious re- 
serve that Esther began to exhort people in 
public. Meeting a little company of children 
on their way home from school she would stop 
them and turn the occasion into a brief evan- 
gelistic service. 

People treated her with great kindness. 
She was beloved of all. The fact that she 
had become a New Light convert awakened 
a momentary antagonism. But who could 
resist such loveliness of person and charac- 
ter ? So when these brief informal meetings 
on the street or under the trees were held the 
children or friends who gathered about her lis^ 
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tened with respect, often with interest, and 
sometimes with awe or delight. For she soon 
revealed rare gifts of public speech. A long 
training in the literature of the Bible, the fa- 
miliarity with Milton and Bunyan, the later 
knowledge of Addison, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Bacon, gained through the friendship of Mr. 
Livingstone — ^these fine resources became a por- 
tion of the material which she used all uncon- 
sciously to herself in the beautiful forth-setting 
of the Gospel. It was discovered by her hearers 
that this maiden had a most delicate and fertile 
imagination, aglow with spiritual vitality, chaste 
and luxuriant. During the winter she had 
talked with many of the children upon the sub- 
ject nearest her heart. But now she was 
preaching, engaged in a sort of public ministry, 
disclosing to the neighborhood rare powers 
of persuasion. 

Next to the excitement caused by the advent 
of George Whitefield was this circumstance of a 
Puritan maiden, trained in the straitest methods 
of rigid New England orthodoxy, becoming an 
exhorter in such a town as Paradise. The New 
Light doctrine had been preached by the Rev- 
erend Samuel Cooke of Newfield, and on more 
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than one occasion Esther had been permitted 
to stay with friends in that neighborhood and 
enjoy his teaching. The Half-Way Covenant 
had split Stratford, and one part of the parish 
had gone off to Woodbury and started a new 
church, and later the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel had organized a mission in 
Stratford which developed into the first Epis- 
copal church in Connecticut. But the conser- 
vatism of Paradise had breasted the encroach- 
ments of New Light doctrine, although the 
Church of England had organized its work in 
the town several years previous to this date. 
But now it became evident to all parties that 
a fresh element of unrest and disturbance was 
working among them. 

The zeal of the young revivalist was spas- 
modic, and people were charitable enough to 
believe that it must be a temporary affection of 
the brain. New Light acquaintances in ad- 
jacent towns welcomed Esther as a shining ex- 
ample of mercy and grace. This cultivated 
young woman was just such an individu^ as 
was needed to lead the people into truth. 
If any one asked for an illustration of God's 
power they had it in this convert. While her 
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parents did not permit her to go hither and 
thither in attendance upon popular revival ser- 
vices that now sprang up all over the land, yet 
her fame had gone abroad, and the very hin- 
drances and discouragements of her position en- 
hanced her attractiveness, and numerous were 
the appeals made to her to enter upon more 
widespread activity. 

But this curious thing was noted by visitors 
who came to seek her help: now and again it 
occurred that when some enthusiastic per- 
son had an interview with Esther Hardy she 
seemed not only unresponsive but greatly dis- 
turbed and mystified. 

*' Mother," said she one day when a member 
of the Strathfield church had invited her to at- 
tend a neighborhood meeting and address the 
children, " I cannot speak in public. Why has 
this man made such a request ? " And it is 
to be noted when the hours or days of 
her old natural self returned she retained 
vague recollections of her evangelistic feats. 
On the other hand, when she was living under 
the inspiration of this revival fervency and was 
speaking both in private and public with such 
force and beauty, there was a lucid retention of 
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all which belonged to her other self and the 
former life. 

" Esther, I think that your visit to Northamp- 
ton and your narrative of conversion has some- 
thing to do with this request." The mother never 
ventured to say to this daughter that she did 
speak in public with wonderful power and that 
her name was upon many lips as a New Light 
exhorter of rare gifts. 

" I know, mother, but why should people 
think I shall venture to address a meeting when 
I have been taught to believe it is altogether un- 
womanly and contrary to the Scriptures ? Does 
not Paul say : ' Let your women keep silence in 
the churches, for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak. ... It is a shame for women to speak 
in the church ' ? " 

" Yes, Esther, that is our belief. But you 
observe that the New Light doctrine is quite at 
variance with such teaching. There are many 
women who now make themselves very con- 
spicuous by their loud outcries and wild bab- 
blings. I fear that religion will suffer grave re- 
proach through their misdoing. It pains me to 
hear about the strange performances of these 
misguided people." And then the mother 
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looked into the earnest, thoughtful face of her 
beautiful child with inexpressible longing and 
sympathy. 

What could it mean that on one day Esther 
was the wise companion of her mother, bright 
with quaint conceits and happy fancies, flushed 
with health and youth, and on some other 
day she was a second self, as joyous and 
hopeful, but all alive with evangelistic spirit, 
urged to address whomsoever she might meet, 
skilful and eloquent in public speech, careless 
of common interests and domestic surround- 
ings, intent upon some such ministry as had re- 
cently come into vogue with the New Light 
movement and the revival impulse ? Had it 
not been that their child retained lovable charac- 
teristics through these transitions it would have 
been a household filled with sadness. Such 
aberration or delusion was appalling. Yet the 
mitigating circumstances made it endurable, and 
hope was strong that relief would come and the 
first, the original, self might gain and keep the 
ascendancy. It had become evident to all the 
community, however, that Esther Hardy was 
subject to a most peculiar and mysterious dis- 
order. 
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XVII 
The Holocaust of Worldly Gear 

These were days of increasing- anxiety to the 
schoolmaster and his wife. Their large family 
was the center of conflicting influences. Master 
Hardy was set in his way, and his way was the old 
way, which in his estimation ought to approve 
itself to every fair-minded individual, and the 
majority of the people in the parish agreed with 
the schoolmaster and the minister. Yet there 
were indiBduals that had been moved by the 
words and works of Esther Hardy. The spirit 
of revivalism which was sweeping through New 
England had caught them in its strong currents 
and they were yielding to its coercion. 

Ezekiel Hardy was one of these people. He 
was now in college, but the influence of Esther 
had wrought upon him. He favored the New 
Light methods, although no one was quicker 
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than he to observe the injury done to the cause 
by the ignorance and folly of many among 
the converts. With Ezekiel, however, the fer- 
ment was more an intellectual disturbance than 
spiritual. He was a student of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Every sermon and writing that this 
great man put forth in accessible form was 
speedily read by the young collegian. But 
Ezekiel did not stop with Edwards. He was 
bent on inquiry and investigation to the fullest 
extent. His mind was so logical and well bal- 
anced that it was not easy to throw him off his 
base or push him to any rash action. The 
excesses of the revivalists did not please him. 
Their emotionalism almost passed his compre- 
hension. Yet he was in sympathy with the 
movement, for he observed that it was the 
breaking up of dry, sterile, and uninteresting 
conditions. He wished to feel alive and active. 
As one consequence of his unrest and aspira- 
tion he began to inquire into the position taken 
by the Reverend Samuel Johnson and the little 
company of men that had left the Established 
Church of the colony and gone over to the 
Church of England. He was perhaps interested 
in such study because Sarah Ann had become 
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a virtual adherent of the old faith and had been 
buried in accordance with the ritual of the 
Church of England. 

It was during these days of intense spiritual 
agitation that Mr. Hobart was ill, and Ezekiel 
Hardy suggested to the friends who sympa- 
thized with the New Light party that the Rev- 
erend James Davenport be invited to supply for 
one or two Sabbaths. The suggestion called 
forth the following letter from Mr. Hobart: 

To the Church Congregation in Paradise: 

Dear Brethren — Since it has pleased God 
to appoint me a watchman in this place, it is my 
duty in sight of danger to give warning, and, 
since I am under confinement, I am obliged to 
take this way of doing it. It is probable that 
we may in a short time have Mr. Davenport 
among us. He will, I expect, preach here as he 
has done in other places. For my part I should 
rejoice to see a more serious and deep concern 
about the salvation of your souls than I have 
ever observed among you. But I do not think 
his preaching will be a means of promoting re- 
ligion among us. Mr. Davenport's manner of 
preaching and acting appear to me extremely 
different from the example of Christ and His 
apostles, and to have a tendency to destroy 
rather than promote religion. I don't found 
my judgment on uncertain reports, but was my- 
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self a witness to his conduct at New Haven the 
last fall. You have all, I suppose, heard that 
divisions and contentions had been the unhappy 
effects of his preaching in many places. As I 
cannot, therefore, countenance or encourage his 
preaching here, I must advise you not to attend 
upon him if he comes. I would particularly 
caution you against attending unseasonable 
night meetings to the preventing the worship of 
God in your families and in your closets. But 
then, on the other hand, I would earnestly ad- 
vise you to beware of engaging in disputes and 
controversies among yourselves, knowing that 
the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God. I shall think you more in God's way 
and more likely to obtain His blessing when you 
peaceably and diligently follow the business of 
your particular callings than when running after 
and disputing about Mr. Davenport. I con- 
clude with earnest prayers that God will appear 
either to hinder his coming or prevent such con- 
sequences attending it among us as have in 
many other places; and if after all you shall at- 
tend his preaching, and the consequences of it 
shall prove destructive to the peace of this place 
and the interests of religion among us, it will be 
some satisfaction to me to remember that I gave 
you warning of the danger and endeavored to 
prevent it. 

Noah Hobart. 

Mr. Davenport did not supply for Mr. Ho- 
bart, but people visited neighboring towns to 
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hear him preach, and the older members of the 
Hardy family were permitted to accompany 
Esther, for it had been found expedient not to 
be harsh and restrictive with her when she was 
moved to attend upon these meetings. In so 
far as possible all reports concerning them were 
kept from her, but now and again there came 
news that the revival was in full swing at one 
or another town. Then if it happened that she 
was in the mood she was given her liberty in 
company with one of the older boys. It was a 
great sorrow to the mother and Master Hardy 
himself grew careworn and aged, yet this course 
was deemed the best. 

It was while Esther and Ezekiel attended one 
of Mr. Davenport's meetings that the young 
evangelist reached the very acme of her power. 
Such a scene can never fade from the memory. 
Hundreds upon hundreds had flocked to the 
Green, where the open-air services were cus- 
tomarily held. The throngs had listened with 
rapture to the wild and eloquent utterances of 
the preacher. Then it had been suggested that 
a holocaust of things offensive to God be made. 
His sermon had been upon the mortification of 
the flesh and the contempt of the world. He 
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taught that they must put away everything 
that trammelled them in their christian life, 
things material, intellectual, social. With co- 
gency of argument and with startling force of 
illustration he urged to immediate action. 

There was a hasty gathering of such things as 
they might bring in their hands — rings, wigs, 
cloaks, hoods, gowns, breeches, necklaces, laces, 
books both secular and religious, curios, keep- 
sakes, family treasures, precious heirlooms, 
everything in which they had taken former de- 
light, anything which might serve to distract the 
mind and keep it away from holy desires. 
When all these various interesting or valuable 
objects had been massed together the throng of 
enthusiasts gathered about the pile, the torch 
was applied, and as the flames leaped into the 
air shouts, cries, groans, prayers, hymns, ex- 
hortations, shrieks filled the very welkin 
with their disorder, people surged to and fro 
in their uncontrollable excitement, reason itself 
was dethroned in several cases, and friends were 
forced to restrain fanatics who wished to im- 
molate themselves upon the burning heap. A 
sudden madness possessed the multitude. Who 
could tell what might be the end ? 



i 
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Like some prophetess of old Esther stepped 
forth before the unrestrained and turbulent peo- 
ple. She was clad in free hanging folds of white. 
Simplicity and heavenliness were suggested by 
manner, apparel, and expression. Was it an 
angel from the celestial city who had come down 
in response to the acceptable sacrifice which 
these people had just made ? In the fever and 
forgetfulness of the hour the luxuriant hair had 
become loosened until it fell in thick, beautiful 
drapery about her head, lifted now and again by 
some gentle breeze or flung one side by careless 
hands. in the delirium of excitement. 

As she stepped into the centre of the vast con- 
gregation all eyes became fixed upon her, and, as 
it soon appeared that she wished to speak to the 
people, the confusion gradually lessened until 
every voice was hushed and perfect stillness pre- 
vailed. Then she addressed this multitude of 
men, women, and children. Her voice was low, 
sweet, and penetrating. There was never a sign 
of embarrassment in her demeanor. Her mes- 
sage, given with startling directness and fer- 
vency, led the hearer away from the excesses 
of the hour and fixed heart and mind upon the 
finer, nobler experiences of the Christian life. It 
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was a great, pathetic appeal for such walk with 
God that earth should be transformed into a sort 
of heaven and the kingdom be made to come 
even to-day amid our common pursuits and sur- 
roundings. 

Esther revolted against the cold ecclesias- 
ticism which prevailed on every side, and stood 
forth as champion for that higher life which 
opens before the soul when one pierces down 
through the shell of form and dogma and 
strikes the deep currents of vital spirit hidden 
away from ordinary vision. Her beautiful face 
became lustrous. Every note of her voice was 
vibrant with feeling. Imagination seemed un- 
fettered, almost riotous, in its rich and marvel- 
lous play. Her very gestures revealed a pas- 
sion of hopefulness and assurance. 

People stood spellbound. The tumult of half 
an hour past had disappeared. Emotions were 
tense, but they had changed character. Did not 
Jesus come to His disciples in storm-time and 
say to the rough winds above and the wild fears 
within: " Peace, be still " ? And one of His 
humble followers had been sent by the Master 
to calm their souls and guide them into realms 
of grander aspiration and holier endeavor. 
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So this unheralded maiden, this inspired mes- 
senger, taught them the things concerning 
peace, joy, love as the revelation had come to 
her and as she was moved by the Spirit to de- 
clare the truth. And even as she voiced the 
soul's deepest sentiments and largest hopes and 
the multitudes yielded to her subtle power a 
glory of fading light baptized her with fresh 
splendors, and the infinite sweetness and beauty 
of the oncoming evening stole quietly into their 
hearts. 

On the fringe of the assembly stood Ezekiel 
Hardy and Mr. Philip Livingstone. They had 
listened entranced to the rhapsody. The face of 
Ezekiel reflected a light which radiated from 
Esther. Mr. Livingstone had now and again 
unconsciously dashed away telltale evidences of 
emotion. He had followed in the trail of this 
elusive spirit and had arrived in time to see 
and hear that which would never be forgotten. 
His own face had caught something of light, or 
was it the play of the sunset which made such 
delicate, ethereal pencillings ? And his mood 
was one of tranquillity and* confidence. 

When Esther ceased she withdrew from the 
open space in which she had been standing. 
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People made way for her as they might have 
done had she been a queen. Nay, they seemed 
to feel that any nearer approach was almost 
sacrilegious. They gazed in wonderment and 
adoration. She walked straight to Ezekiel and 
Mr. Livingstone. They conducted her to the 
house of the friends with whom she tarried. 
But before they reached the place she had given 
way to the great strain of the hour and fallen 
in a swoon. 
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XVIII 
A Difference of Opinion 

" How came I here, Ezekiel ? " was the first 
question which Esther put to her brother when 
she recovered. " What does it mean ? Have 
I been ill and sent away from home ? " 

" I think," said Ezekiel with some hesitation, 
" that you have not been as well as usual. I 
came here with you. We will return to Para- 
dise in the morning. Then you will be better. 
And Mr. Livingstone has come to keep us com- 
pany on the way." But Esther was restless and 
unnerved. Vague and shadowy impressions 
lingered in her mind, so indistinct that they es- 
caped her. For a moment it was suggested 
that there might be another self that on occa- 
sion took the lead and did much as it pleased. 
Yet she had never heard of such a thing and it 
seemed absurd, impossible. 
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The return to Paradise was only a long day's 
journey and it was made without difficulty, but 
it proved an eyentful day for the three travellers. 
Ezekiel was under the spell of Esther's exhorta- 
tion. He had never heard such eloquence. 
Stories of Edwards and Whitefield had been often 
repeated to him, but he listened with incredu- 
lity. Now he doubted no longer. If his un- 
trained and inexperienced sister could produce 
such effects with her simple, fervent address, 
these great orators might sway their hearers 
without hindrance and shape them into what- 
ever mood and purpose they chose. 

But it was more than a question of mind upon 
mind with Ezekiel. This was a fresh phase of 
religious life. It opened out to the soul vast 
reaches of territory. Was he to think that the 
prosaic and monotonous course which he had 
been taught to pursue was now out of date and 
without profit ? Had the revivalist devised or 
discovered new and superior methods of Chris- 
tian living ? Was a day of innovation dawn- 
ing, when the old must g^ve place to the new 
and society would take an advance step ? New 
England was passing through a singular transi- 
tion and the scene of the preceding day made 
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this young thinker feel it. What was to be 
his attitude ? A certain joy had come to him 
while listening to his sister. It was the old im- 
pulse which she had quickened in his soul after 
her return from Northampton intensified. It 
was exhilarating and delightful. But would it 
stand the test of time ? Such were the reflec- 
tions of Ezekiel. 

Esther was riding upon the pillion of his 
saddle and Mr. Livingstone was close behind 
them. But Ezekiel was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he paid little attention to the con- 
versation of his companions. After an hour he 
was dropped from any share in it, while Esther 
and her lover talked with freedom, gfiving not 
the slightest heed to the absent-minded young 
student. 

This impassioned exhorter of yesterday had 
now become the modest, lovely daughter of a 
Puritan household. Traces of great strain were 
manifest in her nervous demeanor, but they 
might be attributed to the presence of Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, for it was no commonplace, trifling 
outing, this long ride through interminable for- 
ests and past isolated towns or settlements. He 
had come once again to sue for the hand of this 
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maiden. On yester eve it did not seem to 
him that he could ever ask her to unite her des- 
tiny with his. In her exaltation she seemed far 
beyond his reach and worth. But on this later 
day she was her own sweet self, alive with 
interest in things, responsive to the beauty of 
nature, quick to remark upon the song of birds, 
the luxuriance of flowers, the poetry of Shake- 
speare, the fine moral tone of Addison, or the 
prevailing religious spirit which was manifesting 
itself in New England, New York, and other 
sections of the country. Never was she 
brighter, happier in conversation, although a 
keen observer might have detected signs of oc- 
casional weariness or a purpose to keep the con- 
versation within her own control. 

But Mr. Philip Livingstone was not to be held 
at arm's length all day, even though he was on 
horseback and the woman he was courting man- 
aged to keep her brother's horse in the lead. It 
is difficult to be sentimental when a third injii- 
vi^jisl is present and one's lady-love rides an- 
other horse than one's own. But Mr. Living- 
stone had no thought of being sentimental. 
Time had served to deepen and strengthen his 
love of Esther Hardy. He had waited with pa- 
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tience. This religious enthusiasm amazed him. 
She was a great puzzle. But what woman is 
not ? He had known ladies who took to 
dress or society or poetry or hunting with 
a similar concentration. This fancy of Esther's 
was higher and nobler in its character. He 
had reflected upon the matter, and it was plain 
to him that all was not right, but he be- 
lieved that a spirit of fanaticism was native to 
her. Time would cure the infirmity. Love 
such as held sway over him and such as he was 
confident it lay within his power to awaken in 
her breast would change the current of her life 
and guide the impetuous, unrestrained flow of 
religious emotionalism into the channels of do- 
mestic peace and happiness. 

" Miss Esther," said he, " you are tired. Let 
us rest under these trees." They had come to 
a grove of fine old oaks. " Ezekiel will feed the 
horses and we will prepare the lunch." Ezekiel 
was aroused from his meditations and the three 
soon dismounted. Then Mr. Livingstone and 
Esther spread the food upon a bed of moss near 
the foot of a stalwart tree. This was the first 
time that these two people had been granted the 
privilege of speaking with each other in the pri- 
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vacy of courtship, and it was evident to Mr. 
Livingstone that he must improve the time 
while Ezekiel left them to this brief interview. 
He was in that state of mind when he did not 
wish to mince words or beat about the bush. 
This lover was deficient in imagination. Al- 
though a graduate of Oxford and a reader of the 
poets, he was matter-of-fact and plain-spoken. 
His Dutch ancestors in New York had set him 
this example, and his English forbears had prac- 
tical ways of making love that pleased him. So 
he went about his task with an abruptness that 
might be likened to the sudden disclosure of an 
ambuscade. 

" Miss Esther, every month has made me a 
better lover. I am " 

" I pray you do not speak in this way," she 
interrupted. The color mounted her cheeks 
and there was a movement of deprecation on 
her part. But one might just as well have 
thought to stay the progress of waters which 
are bursting forth from some weakened and in- 
sufficient barrier. For the first time in his life 
he had yielded to the despotism of his passion. 
He was conscious of her presence and all things 
else faded from his mind. Ezekiel might be 
here or there. He cared not. 
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" I love you, Esther Hardy. You must be 
my wife ! " There was a tone of authority in 
this speech. Passion was manifest in the fire 
which shot from his eyes, in the tense expres- 
sion of his countenance, in the whole spirit and 
attitude of the man. He had been accustomed 
to have his own way. Patiently had he bided 
his time. His strong and masterful nature had 
been curbed to the point of rebellion. Why 
should not this Puritan maid give herself into 
his charge and complete their common happi- 
ness ? For love was mutual between them. 

" Mr. Livingstone, there are other loves in 
this world than the love of man for woman. 
The love of God must be supreme in the soul." 
Her voice betrayed deep emotion. 

" Do you tell me that one cannot love God 
and love his wife at the same time ? You be- 
lieve no such thing. Have you not described 
more than once the beautiful affection which 
exists between Jonathan Edwards and his de- 
voted wife ? And yet you tell me that they both 
are saints/' 

" It is true. They are both saints and that is 
why their love is such a strong and holy thing." 

" Am I less a Christian because I do not think 
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as you think or attend upon the same forms 
that commend themselves to your mind ? Is 
not your father a Christian man and your 
mother a Christian woman ? And yet you have 
deflected from the course which they marked 
for you and their views are widely at variance 
with what you teach." The man appeared like 
one fighting for his life. " Dare you say that 
you do not love me, that I am naught more than 
your friend ? " Who could resist the challenge 
of those eyes ? Esther turned pale. Nay, 
more, her soul was kindled with answering pas- 
sion. He saw it, felt it, and rejoiced. Was 
not the victory in his hands ? " Esther, say 
that you love me and that you will be my wife ! *' 
He bent over her and would have kissed her 
had she not suddenly withdrawn a step and kept 
him at bay by a look of mingled joy, fear, 
warning. 

" Mr. Livingstone, another call has come to 
me. God asks my life for other ends. Why 
press me into disobedience ? " A change came 
over the features of the man. His brow was 
knotted with great veins. His words came hot 
from a breast that heaved with riotous emotions. 

" My God ! " exclaimed Philip Livingstone 
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in the agony of this moment, "do you know 
what you are doing when you fling away a soul 
with such indifference ? " 

" Oh, Mr, Livingstone, do not speak such 
words ! I would not wound you for the 
world ! " And she looked into his face with 
such tender beseechings, with such telltale ex- 
pressions of love, that his mood changed on the 
instant and his whole nature seemed aflame with 
fresh hope. 

" Then you do love me ! " he exclaimed, and 
for a moment the two looked at each other with 
such intensity that the witness of feeble words 
seemed needless. Then came a sudden tran- 
sition in Esther. 

" I love you ! " — ^the words seemed torn from 
her and they were spoken with infinite pfithos 
and tenderness — " but I love God and right bet- 
ter. He calls me to His service.*' For a mo- 
ment her face assumed a look of exaltation, then 
it swiftly changed and lines of pain were trace- 
able. 

" This is mockery ! " he shouted, self-control 
tossed to the winds. " What nobler mission has 
any woman than that of wife and mother ? You 
must worship a strange God ! " He paused. 
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His tone and manner altered. " Esther, by all 
the rights and foreordainments of love you be- 
long to me. I'll not interfere with your service 
and worship of God. Pledge me your hand. 
You may turn Quaker and preach for all the 
constraint I will put upon you. Do you not see 
that it rests with you to make or break my hap- 
piness ? " 

" Oh, friend," slowly, solemnly replied the 
agitated girl, " I love you ! May God forgive 
me such a confession ! " 

" I don't want Him to forgive you such a 
confession. I bless God for it ! " interrupted the 
young man, and his face was illumined with sud- 
den joy. 

" Hush, Philip Livingstone ! " said Esther 
with a tone of authority. " I shall wound you 
to the quick. But God is my witness that I 
speak according to the promptings of His Spirit. 
I must renounce this earthly love and live as the 
bride of Christ." 

"You want to go into the Roman Catholic 
Church, do you, and be a nun ? " He spoke with 
anger, the pardonable rashness and impetuosity 
of a high-spirited man balked in love. 

" Sir, you forget yourself. I wish to do my 
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duty. The call of God has come to me. I 
needs must follow in the path my Master leads. 
Think you not that I am sore distressed ? Have 
some pity on me ! Nay, I ask not your pity. 
The Spirit shall sustain me. My meat and 
drink is to do the Master's will." And as 
Philip Livingstone looked something of the 
light which clothed her while she exhorted the 
multitude on the yester eve returned to en- 
shroud her with its glory, and then Ezekiel ap- 
peared and the curtain fell upon another act in 
the love drama of these two people. 
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XIX 

She is Not Dead, but Sleepeth 

The New Light disciples held children's 
meetings and Esther Hardy was often invited to 
address them. But it became evident that she 
was a poor dependence. When the mood was 
favorable she excelled all the other exhorters of 
the period. On various occasions, however, 
she had failed, so her popularity proved fleet- 
ing and deceptive. 

Mr. Livingstone had returned to New York, 
and Ezekiel was again pursuing his studies at 
Yale. The revival had subsided in some places 
and taken on fresh lease of life in other towns. 
The opposition of the state church in Connecti- 
cut had been excited, and ministers of the 
Establishment were discussing the means to be 
used in discrediting such a curious phase of re- 
ligious emotionalism. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was profit- 
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ing by the dissensions in the Congregational 
churches of the colony, while the ecclesiastical 
constitution of Connecticut seemed on the 
verge of dismemberment. Church after church 
was divided. 

In the more important towns three parties 
now contended for support There was the 
state religion party. They had all the advan- 
tages of age, prestige, and financial solidity. 
This party was likewise the most numerous and 
it held the social leadership. Mr. Hobart, 
Judge Burr, Master Hardy, Captain Rowland, 
Mr. Gold, and other prominent citizens of Para- 
dise were members of this orthodox and con- 
servative company. These people were some- 
times called Old Lights. The ways of the 
fathers satisfied them. 

The New Light party was an insignificant few 
in Paradise. Esther and Ezekiel were the lead- 
ers of it. There rallied around them a little 
company of radicals, people who were dissatis- 
fied with the prevailing order of life and wor- 
ship, the young people who liked excitement 
and were predisposed to an emotional type of 
religion. They went to Newfield or some other 
neighboring town when they attended New 
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Light meetings, for the revivalists had never 
been able to organize worship in Paradise. 

The third party was that begotten by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. It was 
small but well organized and efficient. It pos- 
sessed the grace of perseverance and it wrought 
with steady diligence and unswerving hopeful- 
ness. In Paradise the members of this party 
were " mostly of the poorer sort/' as Mr. Caner 
remarked. But they were a respectable class; 
they welcomed the disaffected members who 
withdrew from the state church; they stood for 
good order and aesthetic taste in worship; they 
taught a reverence for religion and the house 
of God which was especially significant for the 
times, and they were encouraged and main- 
tained in this work by a gfreat, strong, organi- 
zation in the home land. 

These three parties were constantly engaged 
in acrimonious debates. It was inevitable that 
many personal animosities would be engen- 
dered. Controversy conducted on the com- 
mon level of bitter partisanship leaves sharp, 
deep wounds. 

Mr. Whitefield boldly asserted that a large pro- 
portion of the ministers in the pulpits of New 
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England were unconverted men. When some 
good pastor refused to welcome the evangelist 
to his pulpit Mr. Whitefield assailed him as a 
blind leader of the blind, a godless teacher of 
the people. Making a sweeping statement con- 
ceming such preachers he observed: " Many, 
nay, most, that preach do not experimentally 
know Christ. Their light has become darkness, 
darkness that may be felt." 

Disgusted with the cruel bickerings or pained 
by reason of the violent conflicts within the 
state church, not a few peace-loving and influ- 
ential families were glad to find shelter in the 
Church of England. To such a pass did these 
internal dissensions come that the colonial legis- 
lature approved the calling of a " General Con- 
sociation of the Churches in this colony, con- 
sisting of three ministers and three messengers 
from each particular consociation," in order that 
if possible " such a convention may issue in the 
accommodation of divisions, settling peace, love, 
charity and promoting the true interest of vital 
religion." Such a body met and it was the last 
Congregational synod representing the churches 
of a commonwealth called under the authority 
of the state. 
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As one result of its deliberations it declared 
that a minister ought not to preach or admin- 
ister the sacraments in a parish not his own 
" without the consent of . . . the settled minis- 
ter of the parish." But the Separatist churches 
still continued to organize, and revival services 
were held not the less frequently wheresoever 
exhorters and evangelists chose to appoint 
them. 

Reports of meetings with minute accounts of 
all extravagant doings made the staple of con- 
versation through the New England colonies 
for many months. Religion had now assumed 
its old-time original importance. It was the 
chief subject of thought and purpose when the 
Puritan immigrants settled the country. Pros- 
perity had diverted the minds of their descend- 
ants to worldly matters. But the great awak- 
ening was a reversion to the early days of 
intense religiousness, so that the very atmos- 
phere of daily life was changed in so staid and 
rich a town as Paradise. 

When Esther returned from Northampton 
her parents believed that a few months would 
serve to calm the spiritual disturbance excited 
by her visit. But many months had passed and 
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the whole of New England was caught in the 
swirl of this phenomenal movement. Grave 
questions concerning the relations between 
church and state were now agitated. Accusa- 
tions were made against ministers and deacons 
in the Establishment. The unrest and frenzy 
were not allayed. Extravagancies of the most 
reprehensible character were coming to light 
Families had been divided. Conduct that 
merited severe punishment was openly ex- 
tenuated. Public conditions were such that 
private life was grievously disturbed. And 
Esther Hardy shared the spirit and folly of 
these events. 

At length it became evident that her health 
was in serious peril. Less and less was she able 
to attend upon such meetings as the revival- 
ists conducted, for the excitement was sure to 
induce faintings, and these spells lasted longer 
and longer until sometimes she lay for hours 
without signs of life. The family were not so 
alarmed by these attacks as they would have 
been were they exceptional. Numerous 
women among the New Light converts had 
similar seizures. Mrs. Jonathan Edwards was 
subject to something of the kind. Still it be- 
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came evident that Esther's health was being un- 
dermined and it was a grave question how to 
stay the current of this decline. 

It was late in autumn, an Indian-summer 
day, that Esther had gathered the school-chil- 
dren about her on the Meeting-house Green. 
For weeks she had been her normal self, al- 
though there were frequent impulses and im- 
pressions which urged her to exhort the 
neighbors. On this afternoon the strange, ex- 
alted look appeared in her countenance. Her 
manners spoke of authority and power. The 
inner light was irresistible. 

" I must talk with the children,'' she said to 
her mother as she flung her cloak about her and 
started up the street toward the schoolhouse. 
Her mother followed, and as the children 
emerged from the little building, at Esther's 
command they took their stand upon the 
Green and there she discoursed to them with 
wondrous charm of diction and sweetness of 
spirit. It was a simple address upon the con- 
straining love of God, for it was observed that 
Esther never dwelt upon the severer aspects of 
faith. When it was told in the home how Jona- 
than Edwards preached at Enfield and how fear 
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and terror seized the people until their distress 
became almost unendurable this young exhorter 
shuddered. Love was the force which she 
used, and the revival had been to her with all 
its singular excesses and variations a continual 
manifestation of divine love. 

So she taught the children what she knew 
about the love of God and how perfect love 
casteth out fear, and as the words flowed from 
her lips and the glow of happiness suffused her 
countenance the children were overwhelmed. 
They cried; they laughed. One and another 
made some swift exclamation. They all knew 
Esther. She was very dear to them. It had 
been whispered that she was " queer " and that 
she sometimes did strange things. But her 
plain, beautiful message was rational enough. 
She might be an enthusiast, but was it not a 
blessed thing — that which she pictured with 
such exquisite grace and alluring fancy ? And as 
the children watched and listened they thought 
of angelic beings and heaven itself and the 
things which had been read to them in the Book 
of Revelation and Pilgrim*s Progress. It was 
some such feeling in their souls as that kindled 
by the children's crusade, when the thousands 
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of little people started for the Holy Land, alive 
with great and joyful ambition. Esther had 
made them feel that they belonged to God and 
that they were to work for Him because love 
bound them together in the bundle of life. 

But this was the last public exhortation of the 
schoolmaster's daughter. Her strength was 
spent. Her father and mother had both heard 
the brief address, and so had Mr. Hobart, who 
observed the children as they gathered and who 
came with gently indulgent spirit to listen to 
the New Light convert in his flock. 

When Esther finished her speech she had 
them bow their heads and then she prayed. It 
was verily a soul in touch with God. The chil- 
dren and the grown people felt the Unseen 
Presence and all marvelled at the strangeness 
and solemnity of the scene. And then Esther 
turned away from them and walked home in 
company with her parents and the brothers and 
sisters that followed soberly along the way. 

The days which ensued were days of anxiety, 
for when the morning came Esther was ill and 
too weak to rise from her bed. Doctor Allen 
was not able to diagnose her case. She seemed 
to be fading away. This was not the old, true 
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Esther. It was the exhorter and evangelist 
who was breaking under the tension of religious 
excitement. As parents and friends talked with 
her it became more than ever apparent that 
Esther Hardy, the helpful daughter, the bright 
and winsome maiden that Philip Livingstone 
loved, was not the Esther Hardy of the sick- 
room. This latter individual was a nervous, 
visionary invalid, sweet and gracious, to be sure, 
but altogether unlike the normal Esther. She 
dwelt apart from the family in her thought 
and seemed absorbed in a life that was inscru- 
table to them. Not that she was moody or re- 
served — simply that her interest was centred in 
other things than the things of the world. But 
however deep her reverie or absorption she was 
ever prepared to talk with freedom and delight 
upon the themes which engaged her mind. It 
was not that she had any secrets to keep from 
those about her; she tried to explain that the 
realm in which she lived was one open to every 
heart, and that it was lack of faith that kept 
them out. Alas ! her explanations served to 
confuse and distract her friends. 

When Mr. Hobart came to talk with her she 
entered with spirit into controversy. Her 
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speech was lucid and at times she attained 
an eloquence that moved her pastor. She 
was glad to have him pray with her, for al- 
though she counted herself a New Light, and 
Mr. Hobart was certainly Old Light, yet her 
charity was large enough to believe that he and 
many of his associates in the ministry were con- 
verted men, worthy of confidence and esteem. 
But whenever Mr. Hobart prayed Esther fol- 
lowed with a prayer that gave fresh impulse to 
the devotions of the hour, so that such a well- 
balanced conservative as the pastor soon felt her 
mysterious power and fascination. 

The Hardy household had yielded to this in- 
fluence when she first returned from North- 
ampton. Even the schoolmaster was moved to 
check certain outbreaks of temper and to mel- 
low down into a less rigid formalism. But now 
that Esther was ill and the family waited upon 
her with the gentle strife which love often en- 
genders a new spirit was manifest and the home 
seemed flooded with sunshine. Even little 
Jeremiah bore himself with such saintliness 
that fears of early death were excited in the 
bosom of several brothers and sisters. But 
this unstinted, beautiful flow of fine manners. 
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kindly speech, and loving duteousness had its 
source in the remarkable character of Esther 
Hardy. 

Days passed and the invalid grew weaker. 
There were times when she appeared uncon- 
scious of those around her and her eyes became 
fixed upon unseen visitors. Afterward she 
would tell her mother that she had dreamed 
and then recite to her the marvellous experi- 
ences through which she had passed. There 
were hours when Esther seemed to be in a state 
of ecstasy, her face all aglow with joyful excite- 
ment, her eyes fixed upon some distant scene, 
her whole person alive with fresh vitality. Did 
some one speak to her she would smile and lift 
her hand in gentle deprecation, seemingly to 
hush any interruption of her fellowship with the 
Unseen. 

On other occasions she absented herself from 
the body according to her narrative and jour- 
neyed to the places where she had enjoyed 
happy hours with friends. 

" I have seen Mrs. Edwards and she is well 
and happy. Mr. Edwards preached in Boston 
on last Sunday," she said to her mother once 
when she roused from this state, and it was 
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learned the following week that all was exactly 
as she had said. 

" Mr. Livingstone will come to-morrow," she 
observed on another day. " I saw him prepar- 
ing his sloop. He is well, but he looks un- 
happy." Then Mrs. Hardy remembered how 
Esther had once before told of his coming 
and how he had arrived as she prophesied. 
These things not only perplexed the mother; 
they terrified her. She tried to think of all the 
stories and traditions told concerning Mr. 
Hardy's notorious ancestress Anne Hardy the 
witch, and then she wondered how much of 
truth there was in them and whether something 
of the curious power ascribed to her had been 
transmitted to this great-granddaughter, her 
own dear child. Certain it was to her and to 
all the neighborhood that did Esther possess 
any unusual gifts of mind or spirit their exer- 
cise would be tempered by kindness and affec- 
tion. It was not in her heart to harm so simple 
a thing as a flower or give pain to a single 
creature of God's making. 

Mr. Livingstone came as Esther had fore- 
told, and when he entered her room and sat 
by her side there was neither surprise nor 
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excitement on her part. He saw before him 
the Esther that had appeared two or three times 
when he was with her. This was the Esther 
that exhorted the multitude after the holocaust 
of vanities, but it was not she who journeyed 
home with Ezekiel and himself, the Esther that 
confessed and renounced her love for him. 

Mr. Livingstone had worked out no theory of 
appearances and disappearances so far as these 
two Esthers were concerned, but he had been 
told how in New Jersey religious excitement 
ran high and the revival was sweeping through 
the colony and as one phase of it there had oc- 
curred phenomena in several cases similar to 
that observed in her. His faith had been strong 
that Esther's real self would ultimately gain 
the ascendancy, and that when this self was 
given opportunity to regain true balance she 
would honor his fidelity and become his wife. 

But on this occasion hope was obscured by 
the thick clouds of darkness. Doctor Allen 
saw death as the near end. Mr. Livingstone 
had no word of counsel to give. He must sit 
helplessly with the little company of kindred 
and wait upon the impending event. Yet hope 
lingered in his soul, and when on the third night 
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of his visit there was a change and she seemed 
to fade and they told him that the end had come 
hope still lived. 

In the morning word was passed through 
Paradise that Esther had gone away from them 
forever. Friends thronged to the house and 
condoled with the family. A great sorrow 
swept over the town. With all her aberrations 
Esther was well beloved by young and old. 
Had she not taught the children and in her 
teaching made them adore her ? Was she not 
always true and kind to the neighborhood, win- 
ning confidence and gfratitude ? Who was like 
her in beauty of form and feature or loveliness 
of character ? What an influence for good had 
she exerted even when people disapproved of 
her enthusiasms and sought to discredit the 
New Light doctrines ! 

Mr. Livingstone stood by her inanimate form 
and still cherished a faint hope. They told 
him that she was dead. Doctor Allen had 
summoned other physicians at the request 
of Mr. Livingstone. They had applied all the 
tests known to the medical fraternity. Never 
a sign of life appeared, so the hour of burial was 
appointed. 
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When the next morning dawned the earnest 
appeals of the lover were heeded and burial was 
deferred. The hour for the services approached 
and friends began to gather to pay their last re- 
spects to the dead. Ezekiel had returned from 
college and was in the constant company of Mr. 
Livingstone. 

" These_services must be postponed until an- 
other day," said the still hopeful lover, and 
again the family yielded to his entreaties. 

Then the last day was upon them and the hour 
for burial struck. It was a service of awful 
solemnity. Esther was the choice flower of 
this Puritan community. Her death was at- 
tributed to the strain of the great awakening. 
The Old Light brethren interpreted it as a 
judgment upon the New Light brethren. 
They held them to a strict account for this 
sacrifice. The New Lights, on the contrary, 
believed that it was a judgment upon the Old 
Lights, since Esther had been so restricted in 
her course by the community in which she lived 
that God had evidently taken her to Himself. 
The people from the mission of the Church of 
England condemned both parties, saying that 
had Esther been given her liberty she would 
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have found peace with them as did her sister 
Sarah Ann, and she would have been saved from 
the fanaticism of the revival and so continued 
to adorn this world. 

At the conclusion of the services friends were 
granted the privilege of looking upon her face. 
Mr. Philip Livingstone was seated with the 
family in the parlor where the body rested. 
He had paid no attention to the services. 
He did not know whether Mr. Hobart read or 
spoke or prayed. Mr. Livingstone's eyes were 
fixed upon the face of Esther Hardy, which had 
been exposed to view through all the hour. 

It was when the neighbors started the line 
of observers in the direction of the coffin that 
Philip Livingstone suddenly sprang from his 
seat and with two strides placed himself by the 
side of Esther Hardy and bent over her rigid 
form. He raised himself to his full height, 
glanced swiftly around the room, stayed by a 
single glance the approaching procession of 
men, women, and children, and exclaimed in a 
voice tremulous with agitation: 

" Esther Hardy lives ! Let these people go 
away ! Where is the doctor ? " 

In an instant confusion reigned. Parents 
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and children ran to the coffin. The rapid tread 
of many feet, the exclamations of many voices, 
people rushing to and fro through the rooms 
and out of doors, loud calls for the doctor and 
restoratives, indescribable tumult of the wonder- 
stricken and appalled multitude — such was the 
instantaneous transformation wrought in the 
house of sorrow. 

For it was true. Esther Hardy had opened 
her eyes when friends had been invited to look 
for the last time upon her face. And Philip Liv- 
ingstone, watchful, intent upon any slightest 
change, seated where her face was exposed to 
his view, had seen those eyes open to the light, 
and as he sprang to her side he had caught 
gleams of intelligence, with the clear, marvel- 
lous vision of love looking down into well nigh 
unfathomable depths of the soul. 

It was true. Esther Hardy still lingered 
with the living on earth. She had awakened 
from her long, strange sleep. It now remained 
for loved ones to win her back unto themselves 
and once more to habituate her to the atmos- 
phere of this world. 
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XX 

Called Back 

Weeks dragged their slow length along be- 
fore Philip Livingstone was invited into the 
sick-room, and then he was granted the briefest 
sort of an interview. The crisis had passed 
and Doctor Allen assured the family that the in- 
valid was on the road to health. So the young 
man was permitted to look once more upon her 
and speak a few words of encouragement. 
Standing by her side he beheld a creature of 
ethereal loveliness, and there was no mistaking 
the fact that it was the old, real Esther, she that 
silently pledged her troth to him on that perfect 
autumn day when she had been exiled to North- 
ampton. It seemed to him that the many in- 
tervening months were all a blank. The pure 
flame of love again leaped into her eyes and a 
great sweet content filled his soul. Only a few 
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commonplace words were spoken between them 
and the patient lover withdrew. On the same 
day Philip Livingstone returned to New York 
to attend to n^ected duties, but his return to 
business grew bright with fairest hopes. 

It was a startling narrative which Esther re- 
cited to her mother when her mind cleared and 
strength for free, continuous speech returned. 
** Mother, how long have I been ill ? '' were 
the first words which she spoke after the coming 
back of reason, and ** When did I leave North- 
ampton ? " For it soon appeared that Esther 
was taking up life at the point when she had 
broken from it in the home of Mr. Edwards. 
These many months were a blank to her. 

And as she mended now and again she re- 
ferred to vague dreams which rose to the sur- 
foce of her remembrance and finally took such 
tangible shape that she was able to repeat them. 

** Mother, I dreamed that when I stayed with 
Mrs. Edwards some change came over me and 
I seemed another person. I was very happy 
and I longed to make others happy like myself. 
I dreamed that God spoke to me just as He did 
to little Samuel, and when I knew that it was His 
voice I said: ' Here am I, Lord,* and He bade 
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me testify of Him. I dreamed that I was in 
Northampton and then in Paradise and then in 
Newfield and then in Middletown — ^and oh, 
what experiences came to me there ! I thought 
I heard a man talk like an angel from heaven. 
He was slender, noble, young, a very solemn, 
glorious messenger. And I thought — may God 
forgive me the vain fancy — that I might love 
such an one and that it would be infinitely 
blessed to have one's life linked with the life of 
such a godly man. 

" Yet even in my dream did I love Philip Liv* 
ingstone. How wrong it was for me to think 
upon this stranger, grand and heavenly though 
he appeared, even if it was a dream, mother ! 
And I dreamed that I went hither and thither 
testifying just as I had seen them do in North- 
ampton. It was sweet and joyous. The chil- 
dren gathered about me and I spoke to them, 
and they loved me for it. And I dreamed — ^it 
was such a strange thing — I dreamed that I 
saw people burning books and beautiful apparel 
and other costly things, shouting and singing 
as they circled in multitudes about the wonder- 
ful funeral pyre, and then I was moved to ex- 
hort them, even unto tears, and there stood 
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Ezekiel and Mr. Livingstone. It was such a 
cruel thing. I seemed to see Mr. Livingstone 
appealing to me and he was in some great need 
and sorrow. We stood under the trees. And 
I refused to help him. 

'' And then I dreamed that I was ilL Such 
visions came to me as never mind conceived. 
They are frail and shadowy. I cannot re- 
call them. But I was never afraid. And then 
there came the wildest, strangest dream of all. 
I heard you ask the doctor if I was dead. And 
he said: ' Yes.* Oh, how I grieved to see your 
grief and tried to say: ' I am not dead.' I saw 
Mr. Livingstone and I heard his voice. I 
dreamed all about the coffin and the shroud. 
Then I was afraid and I wanted to cry out, but 
I could not. I heard Mr. Livingstone beg that 
you do not bury me. How I longed to thank 
him for it. And then I went away. * Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hath entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.' 

" Oh, mother, words fail4ne when I try to tell 
you what I saw and heard ! It seemed to me 
that I flew through space with the speed of an 
angel. I was not alone. Angels were with me 
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and they gave me strength to make this swift, 
wondrous flight. Past stars and through vast 
depths we pressed our way. I could not speak 
for very joy and peace. 

"As we sped along the company increased 
in numbers and glory. Light seemed to adorn 
every beauteous form. It was finally a great, 
splendid host of happy, holy beings, and 
suddenly they began to sing. I know not 
the song. I did not catch the words. It 
seemed to me wordless. But billows upon 
billows of melody fell upon my ears. The 
immeasurable spaces about us were filled with 
volumes of celestial music. Still we sped 
through this region of song until we drew nigh 
ineffable light. The glory of it dazzled my 
eyes. I fain would interpose my hand between 
the vision and these frail organs of sight. But 
as we neared this realm the richness and sweet- 
ness of the music was magnified until every di- 
vine passion and impulse of the soul seemed 
alive with excess of life, while the light grew 
stronger, clearer, more glorious, until my soul 
in its ecstasy was caught up into heaven itself. 

" Did I see the Lord and King of glory ? 
Did I see angelic hosts attendant upon Him ? 
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Did I hear words which I cannot repeat, the very 
language of heaven in all its transcendent love- 
liness ? Did I meet familiar faces and faces 
mifamiliar, shining with the radiancy of the ce- 
lestial q>here, parity, godliness, majesty, glory 
mtoughl into the lineaments of every soul ? It 
surpasses imagination. Vain are my feeble at- 
tenq>Cs to picture the marvds of that scene. 

" And then as I bowed in submission before 
the Great White Throne I heard my name 
q>oken in accents of deepest love. Was it the 
voice of Him upon the throne ? I know not. 
But the vcuce said: * Thy work is just begun. 
Now thou hast been granted this vision of the 
Unseen return unto thy place among thy peo- 
ple.' Oh, the infinite cheer and beauty of that 
voice ! It filled me with peace, it gave me new 
strength even while I was saddened that I must 
leave such a blessed country. And then I wor- 
shipped and my soul went forth in all jubilation. 

" Oh, mother, how I wish that I could tell 
you what I saw and heard and felt ! The glory 
of it, the glory of it ! And then it seemed to 
fade away and again was I transported through 
vast spaces, past stars and systems, until at 
length— oh, mother, I shudder when I think of 
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it, and will you tell me what it means ? — I was 
l3ring in the parlor in some kind of a box and I 
heard Philip Livingstone beg that I might not 
be buried, and the doctor and all of you bent 
over me. I tried so hard to speak and move, 
but something held me fast, and father said, 
* We will wait another day.' 

" It seemed to me that many times within 
the next few hours you came and I felt 
how you stood by my side watching, wait- 
ing, for I knew not what. Then Mr. Living- 
stone came and went, came and went, and 
once he bent down over my face and I 
felt the pressure of his warm lips upon my 
forehead and hot tears fell from his eyes and 
struck my cheeks. These he quickly wiped 
away. Still he lingered. ' She is not dead,' I 
heard him say. Did people think that I, who was 
simply fallen asleep and had been dreaming, was 
dead ? Am I lying in a coffin, thought I ? So 
I tried to lift my hand that I might feel this box. 
I tried to open my eyes that I might see the 
things about me. But I was like one chained. 
Every muscle seemed held by a relentless grip. 
In my awful struggle it did appear to me that 
the spirit would rend my body asunder, and yet 
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there was never a motion or the slightest show 
of life, and I knew it. 

"Then I remembered how God had sent 
me back into this world — or did I dream it — 
for I said to myself: ' If I seem dead they will 
not bury me when God has work for me 
to do/ So I became calm and trustful And 
the night passed and the day dawned, and it 
seemed to me that many friends <:ame into the 
house, a great throng of people. I felt their 
presence. I heard hushed voices. Then all 
was still and Mr. Hobart discoursed upon the 
shortness of life. Was it not strange, mother ? 
I never heard him speak with such sweetness 
and pathos. The beauty of holiness seemed never 
so nobly set forth by him, and what a thrill went 
through me when I felt that it must be that he 
had me in mind and this was his funeral sermon 
over my body, and I was not dead. 

" I dreamed that he prayed with a fervency 
and elevation that reminded me of Mr. Edwards 
himself. I was deeply touched. It helped me. 
And then something was said about looldng 
upon the face of the dead, and — ^was it not a 
strange thing, mother ? — I said unto myself: 
' Now, Esther, you must open your eyes and 
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see who comes to look upon you.' And 
then — shall I ever forget the moment in 
my dream ? — ^my eyes opened and I saw 
Philip Livingstone watching me with an in- 
tensity that were enough _to raise the dead. I 
opened my eyes and he took great strides and 
came to my side, and what an expression 
of startled gratitude, of agitation, of passionate 
confidence, suddenly appeared in his face, and 
I dreamed that he lifted his arm and motioned 
toward the people and exclaimed: ' Esther 
Hardy lives ! Let these people go away 1 
Where is the doctor ? ' 

" It seemed to me that no sooner had he 
spoken than all was tumult. There were father 
and yourself bending over me, and I heard 
the children sob and speak in hushed yet 
wondering tones, and some one took my hand 
and pressed it, and then my lips were forced 
apart, and I seemed to fall asleep, for I felt very 
weary like one who has been a long journey 
and must needs stop by the way and rest. 

" Mother, that is all the dream. Is it not 
a strange one ? And yet as I have lain here 
these days and nights it has not seemed all a 
dream to me. I am not the same self that I was 
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when I tarried in Northampton, Has not some- 
thing happened to me ? What does it all 
mean ? " 

" Ah, child ! " replied the wondering, happy 
mother, "we are thanking God that you have 
returned to us and that now all shall be well. 
You have been very ill. By and by you will 
be told about it. You must get back your 
strength, for I believe it is as God taught you 
in the dream. He has work for you to do and 
so He returns you unto your people. Poor 
child, poor child ! What ways you have 
travelled ! " 

" But, mother, why is it that I am haunted 
by such wilful and flitting memories ? As I have 
been lying on this bed it has seemed to me that 
many wonderful things have happened since 
Mr. Livingstone first came to Paradise, and yet 
when I try to recall them they are as flimsy and 
unsubstantial as shadows. One hour they rise 
with distinctness and then they evade me. It has 
taken days and days to think out all the dream 
which I have told you, and things keep coming 
to me, then they go away, and I forget. 
Mother, I have sometimes thought that there 
were two Esther Hardys. When one is here 
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the other goes. When the other returns 
the first disappears. And yet I do not know. 
It puzzles me. Can one live two lives ? Are 
we one self in health and another self when 
sick ? Or is it that marvellous twofold nature 
set forth in the Word of God, the good man 
and the bad man of us ? What a mystery ! " 

" Yes, child, it is all a mystery. Let us think 
of other things. Shall I read you something 
from The Spectator ? " And so the day ended. 
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XXI 

Beyond Seas 

Captain Burr was to sail for Dublin and 
London in three days. Mrs. Burr and Patience 
were to accompany him. The doctor had said 
that a sea change was the best medicine for 
Esther Hardy, so the captain and his wife pro- 
posed that Esther, Mrs. Hardy, and Ezekiel 
join their company. There was little time to 
make preparations. While such long trips were 
infrequent among the people of New England, 
they were not extraordinary events with the 
inhabitants of the seaboard towns, and little 
time was required to get a wardrobe into 
repair and make the necessary arrangements. 
To be sure it was a serious thing for Mrs. Hardy 
to leave her large family without a mother, but 
the older girls were eflScient, the boys were al- 
ways ready to lend a hand, and a good friend 
had promised to preside over the domestic 
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realm during this necessary absence. And it 
was the common wish of all that Esther should 
have the benefit of the sea voyage. 

The three days quickly passed and Captain 
Burr sailed out of the harbor with his precious 
cargo, and then Paradise seemed desolate, for 
Esther, with all her strange sayings and doings, 
was the popular idol of the townspeople 
and their saint. They were not a demonstra- 
tive folk. Emotions were mastered with rare 
discretion. Her friends were not the ones to 
talk about their esteem or affection. There 
prevailed a certain pride in the concealment of 
feeling. But it was impossible to withhold 
from Esther the trustful, sincere expressions of 
loyalty. Her very presence compelled the lov*- 
ing homage of friends, and everybody became 
her friend through a subtle witchery that was 
peculiar to her nature. 

When Esther turned a New Light convert 
and tried the patience of the community by her 
curious freaks of evangelism people loved her 
with not less ardent affection. As she passed 
among them driven hither and thither by her 
vagaries they listened with interest and often 
with fascination. However she might speak 
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and whatever doctrine she might advance, there 
shone through her personality the very bright- 
ness of the Gospel. So the sorrow over her ill- 
ness and apparent death was such as had never 
before been manifest in the history of the town. 
And when she came back from the dead bring- 
ing with her something of supernal glory the 
revulsion of feeling was almost too great for 
the common heart to sustain. Esther had now 
become a community treasure. Her interests 
were discussed with the earnestness that marked 
the parish concern in the family of the minister. 
And it was this common, prevailing desire to 
see Esther restored to health that prompted a 
friend to suggest to Captain Burr that Esther 
go across the sea with him. Her journey there- 
fore approved itself to the town and the young 
traveller went forth with many benedictions. 

Although a winter trip across the Atlantic in 
a stanch sailing-vessel may prove a rough and 
perilous journey, yet bright days and favoring 
winds may make it delightful and invigorating. 
The weather favored these travellers. No se- 
vere storms broke above them. Week after 
week of comparative quiet prevailed, so that the 
strength of Esther returned and she became 
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like her old sweet, natural self. And what long 
periods of absolute rest, happy meditation, and 
close fellowship with the little company of 
friends ! These were days when great deep 
thoughts stirred her soul and strong emotions 
kept witnessing to the changes in her life. Still 
it was peace with her and she rejoiced in this 
loneliness and sublimity of the sea. 

Esther was gathering up the threads of days 
and working them into a consistent pattern. 
There were many questions which she asked her 
mother. The period of her sickness still puzzled 
her and it must now be cleared and interpreted, 
if that was a possible thing. So Mrs. Hardy 
•sought to give what light was in her power, for 
Esther had come to realize that many, many 
months marked the division in time between 
Northampton and this sea voyage. 

" Mother, did I dream it or was it true ? *' 
she asked on various occasions when the past 
was evoked and something rose to the surface 
of her recollection. One after another of the 
more noteworthy incidents connected with this 
period was explained, so that by the end of the 
voyage Esther came to a fair apprehension of 
the mysterious, shadowy months. 
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It was a curious psychological experience 
that had marked her life. The reconstruction 
of this period by the help of her dreams, her 
vague recollections, and the filling in of details 
on the part of Mrs. Hardy was one of the inter- 
esting features of the voyage. 

For Esther now spoke with frankness con- 
cerning her abnormal condition and sought by 
every means to make tangible and real to her- 
self the puzzling events of the past, and as she 
reflected upon them and gathered the curious 
evidences of her extraordinary state she felt 
more and more how her own nature was the 
greatest mystery of all, and how even at this 
time there were forces working within her that 
defied all explanation. 

Health had come back and she was alert 
and vigorous in every part of her nature, 
but health did not mean the elimination of 
certain remarkable powers which she now 
felt that she possessed. Such gifts or con- 
ditions as she had illustrated in her recent ex- 
periences were perplexing. They afforded no 
satisfaction. On more than one occasion they 
had been an annoyance. Was she to believe 
that good health and mature years would rid 
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her of these troublesome occult powers, or must 
she submit to further mystification ? 

Esther was a finely organized young woman, 
rich in many graces of mind and heart, deeply 
religious, and very imaginative. Her spiritual 
perceptions were most acute. Faith was a force 
which wrought in her life with marvellous fa- 
cility and effectiveness. Did God design that 
she use her strange, extraordinary gifts in some 
special ministry to men, or was she to subordi- 
nate them to the demands of daily life, pursue 
her quiet, well-ordered way among her kind, 
and do what her hands found to do like any 
common mortal ? With all her sweetness of 
temper and goodness of heart and buoyancy of 
mind there came hours of restlessness and de- 
pression. The tangles of life were not yet 
straightened. She marvelled at her own 
changeful, wayward spirit. 

But the voyage came to its first intermission. 
The travellers arrived at the city of Dublin. In- 
terest in the old world had grown keen during 
the slow progress across the sea. 

Now that health was restored Mrs. Hardy 
questioned within herself what might be the 
effect of this new life upon young people like 
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Esther and EzeldeL Was there not a peril that 
contact with this ancient and corrupt civiliza- 
tion might stain the pure nature of such unso- 
phisticated children of the Puritans ? Regret 
stole into the heart of the good mother. She 
feared that it had been a mistake. Esther could 
have voyaged along the shores of her native land 
and then there might have been avoided any 
pressure of temptation peculiar to the worldli- 
ness of the mother country. But it was too late 
for any withdrawal or change of plans. One 
must make the best of circumstances and 
bravely meet the perils which impended. 

The travellers were soon established in pleas- 
ant quarters in Dublin while Captain Burr at- 
tended to his work of barter and commission, 
for on these trading voyages many neighbors 
were accustomed to take what they termed ven- 
tures, committing to the charge of the captain 
such money or commodity as they might com- 
mand, trusting to his judgment and shrewdness 
to bring them back in exchange the prized 
staples of the ports which he visited or the solid 
substance of English coin. 

What a world of delightful adventure opened 
to the inexperienced travellers f How they 
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taxed their strength to the utmost visiting 
points of interest, lingering in the well-stocked 
shops, watching the multitudes upon the streets, 
coming into contact with the happy-humored, 
kind-hearted citizens of the Irish capital ! And 
then one day they returned to their lodgings 
and there stood Mr. Philip Livingstone await- 
ing them. 

" And did you think that I was to be cast off 
in this summary way ? " he exclaimed. And 
when his greeting h^d been given he told them 
how Master Hardy had written that his wife 
with Esther and Ezekiel had sailed for Dublin 
and London, and how such a voyage was be- 
lieved to be good for Esther, although it left 
him in anxiety and suspense. 

" And when the letter came," said Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, " what could I do but embark in our 
good ship the Speedwell, which was just sailing 
for London, and when I reached London, how 
easy for me to take passage on a sloop for Dub- 
lin, and here am I." So Mr. Livingstone was 
added to the party and a happy guide did he 
prove to his friends. 

" What think you is to happen in this city on 
the twelfth of this very month ? 
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We know, sir," answered Esther Hardy, 
for we have seen his name writ in large letters, 
and I long to be present on the g^eat occasion." 

" What a coincidence ! Here is Mr. Handel 
working all these months that he may give 
these enthusiastic Irish people a new oratorio, 
and here are we arrived in time to hear it. 
A good Providence has certainly favored us. 
Don't you think so, Mrs. Hardy ? " 

" Yea, verily Providence has smiled upon us 
all the way, Mr. Livingstone. And I doubt not 
that the music of Mr. Handel will be most 
sweet, but I fear me that the music-hall is not 
the place for sons and daughters of the Puri- 
tans. Is it not a play ? " 

" Mr. Handel has given up writing operas," 
replied Mr. Livingstone. " He is now devot- 
ing himself to sacred themes. It is not a play, 
Mrs. Hardy. The great musician simply tries 
to tell some sacred story through the medium 
of song. There is no acting about it. You 
might call it a sacred concert. I vouch for it 
that you shall get no harm. It will make you 
feel devout and worshipful. Give me the pleas- 
ure of accompanying you and all these friends 
upon this rare occasion." 
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" I thank you/' said Captain Burr, who had 
sung with Esther Hardy and Philip Living- 
stone on the day when the new-style music was 
introduced into the parish church of Paradise. 
" Speaking for my family, we shall be pleased 
to attend this concert of Mr. Handel's." 

" Yes, mother, pray let us go ! I long to hear 
some real music, and it is about the Messiah 
that these people are to sing. Mr. Livingstone 
would not ask us to go was it not a proper place 
for us. I am sure he would never take us where 
he felt that we compromised ourselves or our 
religion. Pray let us go." But it was with 
many misgivings that the mother finally con- 
sented. We shall see how these misgivings 
were all swept away and how the good woman 
and her friends awakened to the possibilities of 
song. 
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XXII 
The Morning Stars Sang Together 

The Irish were a musical people and they 
loved Handel. So the Duke of Devonshire 
asked the composer to visit Dublin and write 
something for a festival which one of their local 
societies wished to give for the benefit of prison- 
ers held for debt in the Marshalsea prison of 
that city. The oratorio of The Messiah was the 
result of this request. Such interest in the 
great musical event was manifest that women 
agreed to leave their hoops at home in order 
that a larger number of listeners might be 
crowded into the hall on Fishamble Street. 

The concert was given at noon. When 
Philip Livingstone led his guests to the place 
he found it difficult to make a way through the 
dense throng. Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Avolio, and 
Mr. Dubourg were the principal singers, but 
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their names were unfamiliar to the Americans. 
Here was a compact, sympathetic multitude of 
people facing another smaller company of sing- 
ers and players upon instruments. Mrs. Hardy 
was restless and uncomfortable. There still lurked 
in her mind a fear that something destructive to 
good morals was to be precipitated upon them. 
And what would Master Hardy say could he 
look upon them in that great room crowded 
with the gayly dressed, mercurial, demonstra- 
tive people of this curious city ? But such 
thought was hushed when the orchestra began 
the startling prelude, for the attention of the 
Americans was enchained by the first phrasings 
of the wonderful instruments. 

Music in New England was simply a matter 
of church psalmody, and it was the plainest, 
most matter-of-fact psalmody at that. Musical 
instruments were few and they were looked 
upon with disfavor. Boston and New York 
had recently set a fashion of musical culture 
which promised beneficent results in the course 
of time, but the ignorance and antipathy were 

general. 

Esther Hardy was a born musician. She had 
a voice that was melody itself. Its rare qualities 
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were unknown. Even Philip Livingstone had 
failed to measure its extraordinary fineness and 
power. But what opportunity had ever come 
to her that she might reveal this treasure ? And 
no master had ever taught her how to use it. 

As the orchestra prepared the people for the 
story of the Messiah a spirit of devout contem- 
plation was induced. Esther and her mother 
no longer observed that they were garbed in 
sober, homely clothes which boldly contrasted 
with the bright and fashionable apparel of their 
neighbors. Neither did they reflect upon the 
strangeness of their surroundings or the 
sprightliness and affability of the people. 
There was the concentration of all their powers 
upon the spiritual drama which music was in- 
terpreting unto them in its matchless phrase- 
ology. 

" Comfort ye My people," sang the chorus, 
and tears flung a mist over the eyes of 
Esther. Then followed one movement, song, 
event after another until Mrs. Hardy, Esther, 
and Ezekiel were completely lost to all sense 
of time and space, living solely in the thought 
and aspiration of the artist. It was like climb- 
ing some majestic ascent, the journey made 
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smooth and restful by the fresh, beautiful land- 
scapes which continue to unfold at every turn, 
on each advance, now and again the very sub- 
limity of the scene compelling one to tarry by 
the way, forgetful of all fatigue, or spurring one 
to renewed activity and leading to larger enjoy- 
ment. 

What a marvel of celestial harmony and 
spiritual revelation it was to these Americans. 
They had heard the birds sing. The wild notes 
of the ocean were familiar to them. The sad 
refrains of the pine-trees and the boisterous riot 
of the storm had often sounded in their ears. 
There were sweet remembrances of June morn- 
ings when all nature seemed vocal, so that the 
very heavens were filled with songs. But here 
was a man who had caught all the varied strains 
of nature and wrought them into his score and 
then set men and instruments to the tasks of 
rendering them into fresh and beautiful forms, 
so that they interpreted his spirit and imagina- 
tion and opened to a responsive soul the very 
glories of life's higher realm. 

How tenderly, how faithfully, with what in- 
sight and hopefulness did the artist and his 
helpers present the narrative of the Saviour's 
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mission ? Infinite longings of men, glad inti- 
mations of coming relief, a King Who shall take 
the government upon His shoulders — ^how one 
is moved to noblest heights of expectancy! 
Bethlehem and its pastoral symphony, the an- 
gelic chorus " Glory to God," and then the 
heavens seem vibrant with the songful hosts ! 

Philip Livingstone watched the shining 
countenance of Esther Hardy through all the 
advance and development of the master's art. 
The exquisite pathos which runs like a minor 
chord through the sufferings of Christ and the 
final triumph when " Behold the Lamb of God " 
resounds through the world, bowed her worship- 
ful soul with mingling feelings of joy and grief. 
And so the music of the truth carried the rapt 
listener through all the transitions of the nar- 
rative until the final triumph of good over evil 
stands forth in transcendent glory, "And He 
shall reign forever and ever " is taken up by all 
the choirs and seraphic melody fills the spheres, 
and heaven itself lavishes its energies upon this 
matchless burst of all-glorious jubilation. "I did 
think I did see all heaven before me and the 
great God Himself," exclaimed the author in 
the writing of it. 
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As Esther yielded to the omnipotent sway 
of this hour once more there opened unto 
her the gates of the unseen world and imagina- 
tion all aflame bore her away from the scene on 
earth and the spirit struggled to free itself from 
the shackles of the flesh. But Philip Living- 
stone continued vigilant. Beholding the glow 
upon her face and feeling instinctively that like 
a bird this caged spirit might press through 
some open door and soar away into the deep 
beyond, he placed his hand upon her shoulder 
as though he would hold her down to earth and 
keep her within the bounds of mortality, for he 
had been told what visions dawned upon her in 
the hours of strange sleep and a great fear 
seized his soul that she might yet slip away 
from him and pass into the realm of pure spirits. 

But Esther was exalted above the sense of a 
lover's touch. She seemed like one living be- 
yond the confines of gross matter, sensitive 
alone to the things that are immaterial, so that 
when the last notes of the " Amen " chorus lin- 
gered for the entranced auditors Esther still 
sat absorbed, oblivious to friends, performers, 
people. 

And then a great temptation came to 
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Philip Livingstone. The audience had risen. 
There was the stir and excitement of an assem- 
bly suddenly breaking up and yielding to many 
impulses which had been long repressed. All 
was movement and enthusiasm about them. 
Then it was that the young American, quite 
forgetful of the proprieties of the place, think- 
ing only of that face so wondrous fair and 
heavenly, bent down and kissed the lips of 
Esther. 

That day in the music-hall on Fishamble 
Street marked the awakening of another Esther 
Hardy. Music is a power to which all men are 
susceptible in a degree, but particular natures are 
especially subject to its mastery. It was music 
that now served to give Esther that balance 
and proportion in life which had been lacking. 
It came as the second great revelation to her. 

These old Puritans were men and women of 
deepest and intensest feeling. There had been 
no free and natural expression of it except 
through the avenues of religion, for a cardinal 
feature of the New England piety was personal 
suppression. A man was even reluctant to 
speak of love to his wife, thinking that such 
sentimentalism was unbecoming his dignity. 
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The great awakening was not only a revolt 
against formalism and lethargy in the church, 
but it was likewise a protest against that hard, 
restrained manner, that proud, stoical spirit, 
which frowned upon every outward manifesta- 
tion of love, grief, joy, and pain. 

They were a people without music or art. Life 
was intellectual and practical with them. The 
revival had revealed to Esther Hardy grand pos- 
sibilities, but in the very intensity of her nature 
it had passed beyond normal bounds and dis- 
turbed her balance of mind. Through many 
months a strong effort had been made to regain 
her personal equilibrium. Physical health was 
now established; her mind was clear and alert; 
spiritual sensibilities continued keen and subtle 
in their operations. But that evangelistic fer- 
vor which on various occasions had shown itself 
was a thing of the past, and there followed in 
its wake the indefinable outreachings that testify 
to continued unrest and disproportion in her 
nature. The emotional life was demanding cul- 
ture and expression, and music was the fitting 
means for the attainment of this end. It was 
the best medicine for Esther Hardy. 

Music has the power to dispel illusions and 
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iodacc heakhrul acthritjr. Its influence upon 
tbe nenrons sntcm is markrd, so when this 
Tonng woman jiddcd to its sway and for the 
fint time in her hie realized that it fed her stanr- 
ii^ natnre and led her forth into fresh, beantiful 
fidds of enjoyment there came this shock which 
served to right her. She was now her real sell 

Bat more than this resulted, for The Messiah 
was such a revelation that she must needs turn 
to music with all the strength of her fervid soul 
and seek larger hdp. For the time being such 
opportunities as they were able to command 
engrossed every day. Mr. Livingstone and 
Ezekid and P^ence Burr were her constant 
attendants. All the churches in Dublin were 
visited. Every organ and choir was heard. 
While there was nothing which equalled The 
Messiah, yet there was much which nourished 
this new, strong passion of her nature, and they 
were days of surpassing ddight 

London was their second stopping-place. 
Here they were quietly domiciled and then 
came a thorough inspection of the dty and its 
interests. But it was churches and music-halls 
that consumed the large proportion of their 
time. With what eagerness did Esther and her 
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lover scan the papers and the obtrusive bills 
which set forth the music of each day and week. 
What long, memorable walks they took in pass- 
ing from one centre of musical attraction to an- 
other ! And Esther sought a master to train 
her voice during the time that they remained in 
London. 

These were days of continued transition both 
for Esther and Ezekiel, for it had been speedily 
noted what a fascination the churches had for 
Ezekiel and how he kept stealing away from the 
company of the Americans and visiting in soli- 
tude these august and splendid structures. 
With Esther it was music, not architecture, 
that seemed to make the abiding impres- 
sion, but her brother was wont to discourse 
upon the churches and the cathedrals, making 
inquiries concerning the life which they repre- 
sented, entering with spirit into their elaborate 
ceremonial, profoundly conscious of a new life 
which was stirring within his soul. These 
young and sensitive observers responded to 
every suggestion of art and good taste. The 
freshness of their natures made them delight- 
fully impressionable. They spent their days in 
contact with a civilization that had endless 
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charm and kindled all the finer sensibilities of 
the soul. 

There was something of alarm for Mrs. 
Hardy in this busy, aimless life, for she observed 
that her two children were breaking away from 
the traditions and influences of Paradise. The 
one compensation came in the fact that Esther 
was well and happy, more lovely in spirit and 
beautiful in person than ever before. This old- 
world affluence of music and literature, of ma- 
jestic cathedrals and wonderful landscapes, of 
palaces and rare pictures and priceless marbles, 
more than surfeited the simple taste and Puri- 
tanic ideals of Mrs. Hardy. There was grave 
peril in these things. As she watched Ezekiel 
and Esther she traced day by day the evidences 
of a subtle transformation. It perplexed and 
worried her. She longed for Captain Burr to 
end his business and return to America. Now 
that Esther was herself again this continued 
stay was simply a strain upon mother love. 

Each day added to the burden of her con- 
cern. The religious forms of the Church of 
England repelled her. 

Both Esther and Ezekiel, however, found in- 
creasing satisfaction and comfort in these ser- 
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vices. What grand music filled the vast spaces 
of Westminster Abbey and transported the wor- 
shippers into the realms of spiritual ecstasy ! 
How the carven stone, the rich colors of stained 
glass, wood wrought into manifold beautiful 
forms, subdued light, curious vestments, digni- 
fied and elaborate ritual, the harmony of ex- 
quisite taste and aesthetic effect, all served as 
suggestive and fitting background for that up- 
lift which came to them through the unheralded 
offices of music. 

This was a more sensuous exaltation than 
that produced by the revival in Northamp- 
ton. It lacked a tone of evangelical fer- 
vency and spiritual definiteness. Esther her- 
self observed the difference, and Mrs. Hardy 
reflected upon it. To the watchful, sympa- 
thetic mother it appeared that the world was 
gaining a hold upon this child of Connecticut 
Puritanism. The sweet, contagious enthu- 
siasm of Esther had now lost its ethereal char- 
acter and become essentially human and 
explicable. This was not to be ascribed to the 
culminating devotion of Mr. Livingstone, for 
his loyalty to Esther had been unbroken 
through the many months of their one-sided 
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courtship. It was to be explained only I 
reason of the fresh life into which she had be( 
led, the strange and startling conditions und< 
which she now found herself; and Mrs. Hare 
longed to leave these distracting things ai 
once more settle down to the simplicity of tl 
dear home in Paradise. 
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XXIII 
Ezekiel's Defection 

The great awakening in America had its 
counterpart in England. Whitefield casting the 
spell of his eloquence over unnumbered multi- 
tudes had seriously agitated the rank and file 
within the Church of England. During his col- 
lege days this man was thrown into the com- 
pany of the Wesley brothers and a little band 
of enthusiasts who gave themselves to religion 
with conspicuous zeal. The nickname Metho- 
dists had been applied to them, and when these 
young men separated to the work of life they 
took vows of service which signified a great 
quickening for old England. 

The Wesleys had been singing and preaching 
with power in the Foundry at London for many 
months before our American travellers visited 
the capital city. The hymns of Isaac Watts, 
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Philip Doddridge, and the brothers were al- 
ready current among the masses, memorized 
with delight and sung hither and thither like 
the popular ditties of the playhouse. It was a 
kind of revival atmosphere into which Mrs. 
Hardy and- her associates passed. Sheer des- 
peration forced the wife of the schoolmaster to 
attend the services held at the Foundry. West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul's Cathedral, and the 
myriad churches which Esther, Mr. Livingstone, 
Ezekiel, and Patience Burr visited soon palled 
upon her. One great church structure was 
enough. So the young people went their way, 
while Captain Burr with his wife and Mrs. 
Hardy sought dissenting chapels and the 
Foundry. 

The evangelical movement within the Church 
of England was now in its infancy. One did 
not venture to prophesy what might be the 
issue, but John and Charles Wesley disclaimed 
all thought of a rupture with the church in 
which they had been reared and to whose minis- 
try they had been set apart. 

It was a motley congregation that gathered 
within the walls of the Foundry, but there 
was a directness of purpose and a genuine- 
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ness of Gospel spirit that won the heart 
of Mrs. Hardy. Here was something vital 
with Christian impulse, independent of those 
accessories of worship which had become 
so repugnant to her in great churches and 
cathedrals. She did not stop to reflect that here 
was the very thing which had enmeshed Esther 
in Northampton, the method and action which 
the conservative people of Paradise deplored, 
the thing which they had sought to avoid by 
the bringing of Esther away to England. In 
escaping the Scylla of the Church of England 
she was running unconsciously against the 
Charybdis of incipient Methodism. 

Here was one portion of our Puritan band 
seeking solace in the eccentric and discoun- 
tenanced ministry of the Wesleys, charmed by 
the fervid piety of these men, awakened to fresh 
consecration by their power. Here was an- 
other portion of the company ensnared by mu- 
sic, unconditionally self-surrendered to the 
subtle mastery of this divine art. And here 
was Ezekiel Hardy, the third division in the 
ranks of our travellers, given over to the love 
of beauty in worship and the pursuit of mysti- 
cism and the play of his fine imagination, so 
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that he had taken to the visiting of places where 
the mass was celebrated and all the splendid 
formality of the Roman Catholic Church was 
presented. Alas, for the peace of the school- 
master and the people of Paradise ! 

The " ventures " committed to Captain Burr 
by his neighbors at home consumed several 
weeks, so that when his own business was done 
his stay was necessarily prolonged. By the 
time that he was prepared to return and his ship 
had been well stocked with salable merchandise 
notable changes had occurred in the temper of 
his fellow travellers. 

Mrs. Hardy, who had come with Esther that 
she might nurse her back to health, was now the 
person that seemed in need of care, for seasons 
of deep depression alternated with correspond- 
ing seasons of exaltation. 

Esther, on the other hand, was the in- 
carnation of health and happiness. Religion 
had become to her a larger and more compre- 
hensive experience. It included all things 
worthy and beautiful in art, literature, and 
morals, the inspiration of music, the joy of min- 
istry to human need, the gift of self in love, the 
whole great round of privilege, obligation, and 
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investment. This broader, richer realm of liv- 
ing was a priceless revelation. It may be true 
that the glamour of passion imparted rainbow 
hues to the landscape of life, and that everything 
was idealized in this atmosphere of love, and 
yet she could simply believe that for the first 
time she was truly alive in all the breadth and 
plenitude of her being. 

Ought not one to get help from things beau- 
tiful in nature and art ? Was the instinct and 
aspiration to paint or carve or sing reprehen- 
sible ? Why did God bestow these gifts upon 
men unless He wished them to adorn the world, 
train the mind, and inspire the whole race to 
larger achievement ? And how the sight of 
some masterpiece in painting or sculpture 
opened out to the observer great vistas of hu- 
man possibility ! How the poetry of such a 
genius as Shakespeare or Spenser kindled the 
noblest impulses of the soul and inflamed a pure 
imagination ! Yea, what infinite riches of sen- 
timent, hopefulness, and benediction had been 
lavished upon her through the triumphs of 
music ! 

One day they had all gone with Mrs. Hardy 
to the Foundry. John Wesley preached. It 
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was no repetition of Jonathan Edwards or 
George Whitefield. Mr. Wesley was intent 
upon telling the people plain Gospel truths and 
liberating the church from her bondage to 
worldliness. It was not the message which he 
brought to the vast congregation that inter- 
ested his American hearers. It was the spirit 
of the man, his intense conviction, the assurance 
of a better way, and that manifest reality of 
faith which comes like the breath of spring to 
awaken unto fresh beginnings. 

Deep in thought, shaping plans that were to 
determine the course of life in their several ways, 
our travellers returned from the service. 

" Mother," said Esther, " you will forgive me 
if I seem ungrateful, but I must needs speak 
the truth to you. I long to remain in London. 
Much as I love home and family and Paradise, 
I am persuaded that a few months here will 
bring me naught but good. Are you not will- 
ing to leave me ? " 

" Why, child, what do you mean ? " ex- 
claimed the startled parent. " Leave you in 
this vast maelstrom of vice and sin ? Return 
to your father and say that I have committed 
you to the tender mercies of the world ? " 
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" Give me leave to speak," quietly observed 
Mr. Livingstone, " and perchance you may re- 
gard with favor Esther's request. Why may 
we not become man and wife ere many days ? 
Give your daughter into my keeping. I will 
return her to Paradise when she has had her fill 
of England. I feel assured that Master Hardy 
would yield to our wishes could we speak 
with him to-day, and I give you my word of 
honor that everything shall be done for the hap- 
piness of your child." 

There had been little romance about the 
courtship. This was a matter-of-fact way to 
meet the exigencies of the case. Never a doubt 
existed in the mind of any observant person that 
Philip Livingstone and Esther Hardy were pre- 
destinated for the partnership of wedlock. 

" Let us marry in London," urged Philip Liv- 
ingstone, " and our honeymoon shall be spent 
in courtship." 

So there was a day appointed, the few simple 
preparations were made, due advertisement of 
their purpose was published, and on a July 
morning they made their way to St. Margaret's. 

It was a sad party. But the service was per- 
formed, the names were written in the parish 
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register, and then for a moment they tarried. 
There had been a common feeling that some- 
thing apart from the general order of marriage 
service was to occur. Mrs. Hardy was restless, 
absorbed, constrained. The Foundry had much 
to do with her state of mind. But neither the 
preaching of the Wesleys nor the marriage of 
Esther was responsible for her strange ways. 

During the weeks of their stay in London 
Ezekiel had become a source of deep anxiety. 
His words were few, but it was evident to the 
keen eyes of his mother that some mysterious 
warfare was waging in his soul. There were 
hours when unhappy suspicions came to Mrs. 
Hardy, but she thrust them one side, and so she 
failed to speak with him concerning that which 
haunted her mind and intensified her unrest. 

The clergyman had withdrawn and the 
Americans lingered within the solemn, stately 
precincts of the old church. 

" Mother," said Ezekiel, " I thought to re- 
frain from saying to-day what I am about to 
say. But mayhap it is better to speak on this 
occasion and in the presence of all our com- 
pany. I pray God that you esteem me not 
cruel or unfilial." The party had passed from 
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the vestry and now they stood nigh the altar in 
the church. There was a tenseness and so- 
lemnity in the tones of Ezekiel's voice which 
struck each hearer with startling effect. Had 
he committed a crime and was he now making 
confession of it ? He must be mad to choose 
the marriage hour of his best-loved sister. No, 
it could be nothing of this kind, for a single 
glance into his frank countenance was enough 
to dispel any thought of vice or crime. Was 
it that some great, awful sorrow had embittered 
his heart and this sight of joy had forced him to 
a disburdening of the load ? No, such fancy 
passed on the instant. There was no trace of 
sorrow in voice or manner. It was evident 
that he had that to say which must give pain to 
his hearers, but it could not be painful unto him- 
self except as it pained others, for there was an 
expression of lofty character, holy purpose, sub- 
dued enthusiasm, which, occasionally manifested 
by him, now shone forth wtih unrestrained free- 
dom and directness. 

The color left his mother's cheeks and she 
tottered in her walk. Philip Livingstone 
stepped to her side to support her. What 
meant this singular interruption ? He loved 
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Ezekiel. Philip Livingstone knew that he was 
a tender-hearted, manly brother. It was in- 
explicable to him. 

" Mother, I must say * good-by ' to you and 
all these loved ones. I cannot now return to 
America. I am to be received this day into the 
holy church of our fathers." 

" Do you mean, Ezekiel, that you will be- 
come a Roman Catholic ? " It was Esther 
that spoke, a hundred conflicting emotions pul- 
sating through the question. 

"Yes, Esther." And as the words were 
framed by his lips the mother fell into the 
arms of Philip Livingstone. The nameless fear 
which had stolen into her harassed soul 
proved a true prognostic. Amid confusion, 
amazement, and distress Mrs. Hardy was car- 
ried back to the vestry and loving hands minis- 
tered to her with pathetic tenderness. Signs 
of returning consciousness soon manifested 
themselves. 

Then it occurred to Ezekiel that this very 
moment was opportune for the separation. His 
frame shook with emotion. It was pitiable, 
this wrenching asunder his love ties. But did 
not the Saviour say, " If any man come to me 
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and hate not his father and mother and wife and 
children and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple " ? So 
Ezekiel hastily scribbled something upon a bit 
of paper, pressed in into the hand of Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, then bent down over his mother and 
kissed her eyes and her lips, hot tears scalding 
his cheeks, then looked his loving farewell to 
Esther and her husband, and then with blinded 
eyes and stumbling feet hastened from their 
presence and became lost to family and Puri- 
tanism and America. Alas, that joy is so easily 
turned to sorrow and that storms will break in 
the heavens when the mornings have been most 
bright ! 

It was a stricken company which attended 
Mrs. Hardy to her lodgings. Death had 
seemed an awful thing as Esther lay stark 
within her coffin, but this was worse than death. 
It was inconceivable that such catastrophe 
should engulf them ! Had they not done well 
by their children ? Did not they love them 
with self-denying affection ? Was there a God 
in heaven ? How could she face her husband ? 
Her heart would surely break ! She longed 
for the peace and freedom of death, for there 
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are times not a few when death is preferable, 
the very gateway of desire and refuge, glad ex- 
change for the tragedy of this present evil 
world. 

On the morrow there was another shifting 
of plans. Mrs. Hardy could not return to 
Paradise bereft of the two children she had 
brought to England. So Esther and her hus- 
band prepared to take the mother with them 
on one of Mr. Livingstone's ships. Together 
they would sail for New York, sustaining one 
another in their sorrow. Together they would 
return to Paradise and console each other for 
the disgrace and affliction which they believed 
had come to them. 
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XXIV 

''Other Sheep I Have which Are Not of 

This Fold 

Ten years are passed and it is Thanksgiving 
in the colony of Connecticut, Governor Wol- 
cott had appointed the ninth of November, and 
it was Indian-summer weather, fair, delicious, 
grateful. 

For two weeks the home of the schoolmaster 
had been the scene of activity. A cheerful 
spirit prevailed amid all the bustle and weari- 
ness of the festive preparations. Vast quanti- 
ties of provisions had been stored away. There 
were dried meats and pressed meats. The 
chicken pies had all been made and the turkeys 
were roasting to a crisp, enticing brown in the 
oven. Loaves upon loaves of rye bread and 
" injun " bread stood arrayed upon the shelves 
of the ample pantry. One lost count of the 
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jams and the sauces awaiting consumption, for 
the little earthen pots of raspberry and quince 
and blackberry and plum were a host in them- 
selves. And there were beans done to perfec- 
tion, flavored with the finest of New England 
pork, sweet and toothsome. And what va- 
rieties of pies and cakes ! Apple, pumpkin, 
and huckleberry, with light and flaky crust 
ready to melt in one's mouth. Pound cake, 
raisin cake, doughnuts, cookies, m3rriads of 
them, fragrant and beautiful. Innumerable 
pickles, sweet and sour, with peppers and with- 
out peppers, spiced or plain. Every kind of 
vegetable that grew in the old garden was grac- 
ing the occasion. The Indian pudding had 
baked twenty-four hours and was still steaming 
in the great oven. Boiled ham, raw oysters, 
a piece of fresh cod, an old-style venison pasty, 
were parts of the feast: and baskets of apples, 
great, luscious treasures, and heaps of nuts, all 
cracked ready for the eating. 

Mrs. Hardy was the life of the occasion. It 
was to be a great day. Jeremiah the baby 
(nearly seventeen years old), and Deborah, 
Mary Jane, and Ruth were still living at home. 
But Miriam and Elizabeth were well married. 
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Jonathan and David had both graduated from 
college and now they were ordained ministers 
of the Gospel. They were present on this 
Thanksgiving day by special request of Mr. 
Hobart. Jonathan was to preach and David 
was to pray. Little marvel that unwonted ex- 
citement reigned in the Hardy household. 
Abraham was now a tutor in college, while Jo- 
seph James and Paul Moses had gone into 
business with the brother-in-law Philip Living- 
stone. They were all to be home, and the 
grandchildren were likewise promised for the 
festivities; for had not Esther become the hap- 
piest of mothers as well as the best of wives, 
and were there not four little people in her 
home, repeating in their persons the numerous 
virtues of their parents ? 

When the bell tolled for meeting at half-past 
nine in the morning it was a great company 
that streamed forth from the Hardy homestead. 
Who would not have been proud and happy 
to gather such a flock about him and note the 
vigor and intelligence, the brave manliness, the 
sweet womanliness, of these grown-up chil- 
dren ? How much labor and anxiety, what 
vigilance, prayer, suffering, hopefulness, and 
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sacrifice they represented ! God alone knew 
the strain and burden of it. But it had paid. 
They were all clean-hearted children. 

It is true that they did not think alike 
and they had not all followed in the doctrinal 
paths laid out for them by their father. This 
was one of the peculiarities of sturdy, aggres- 
sive Puritanism in New England. It set men 
a-thinking. It compelled them to blaze a way 
through many a wilderness and then give their 
descendants the privilege of following with later 
improvements or striking out in new lines for 
themselves. 

Esther, "Saint Esther," as Philip Living- 
stone sometimes called her, had settled down as 
the wife of a prosperous New York merchant. 

The children represented all the later modes 
of thought and forms of worship. When 
Elizabeth married and moved to Philadelphia 
she joined the Quakers. Ever since Esther 
had exhorted as an evangelist Elizabeth was 
moved to imitate her. When she read about 
the Quakers she was interested, and when 
married she became a happy and popular 
speaker among the Friends. Miriam lived in 
Boston. She had joined one of the Separatist 
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societies. It was the love of innovation that 
moved her. And Paul Moses had become a 
Baptist, while Joseph James, who had refused 
to yield unto the evangelistic pressure of 
Esther, worshipped in Trinity, New York. 

So the family were divided in their views. 
But with these diversities of faith there had 
come a spirit of toleration. Ever the thought 
recurred to one and another of them: " Well, 
there is Ezekiel. It is likely that even in his 
errors and vagaries he may be a good man. 
We will not be hard upon him." For it was an 
age of change. Jonathan Edwards had leavened 
all New England. Why fret over the inevit- 
able ? 

But all through these years the name of Eze- 
kiel was never mentioned in the home. So 
was it willed by Master Hardy. The mother 
might grieve and think. Often did she hear 
his voice calling in the night. Day dreams 
came to her and once more did she rejoice in his 
sympathy and loving appreciation, and then it 
was all a dream. 

But on this flawless Thanksgivng day there 
was happiness. Philip Livingstone himself was 
enough to explain the good cheer and merri- 
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ment, for his joy gushed forth with the abandon 
of a child. The old homestead fairly rang with 
the notes of his boisterous fellowship. And 
when all the family were seated in meeting and 
David and Jonathan conducted the services, his 
little people watched him with keen interest, 
curious to see if he really would stay sober 
through the whole two hours. There was such 
a twinkle in his eye that the staid New Eng- 
landers felt shocked. It suggested levity. But 
the good-humored, kind-hearted New York 
merchant was really very popular in Paradise. 
A larger freedom was granted him than they 
gave themselves. He might laugh or wink 
or jest, and stir the risibles of the family or 
the town with impunity. But a native was un- 
der severer regimen. 

On this occasion it became evident that Mr. 
Livingstone was nervous. Could it be that the 
first preachment of his brother-ifi-law Jonathan 
threw him off his balance ? And when the ser- 
vices ended and the thronged meeting-house 
emptied itself upon the Green and people 
stopped to congratulate Master Hardy and the 
young ministers it was evident that the excite- 
ment of Mr. Livingstone increased. He was 
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moving hither and thither, speaking in loud 
and lively tones, calling to the children, running 
against his neighbors, utterly indifferent to the 
sanctities of the hour, trying to hasten the fam- 
ily down the street to the homestead, behaving 
in a most undignified and unaccountable 
manner. 

As they drew near the house he took Master 
and Mistress Hardy by the arms in a familiar 
way and suddenly exclaimed with an authority 
that none other than himself ever ventured to 
assume toward them: " Come with me into the 
kitchen." 

There was a something in his tone which 
communicated his own agitation of spirit to 
these people. What was to happen ? And 
then the niemory of Mrs. Hardy went back ten 
years to a scene in St. Margaret's, and it flashed 
across her mind that Philip Livingstone would 
now revive that awful day and bring a message 
from the dead. 

Even as the thought came to her they 
passed through the door into the kitchen. 
There were the tables, adorned with beautiful 
linen and burdened with the luxury of de- 
licious fare. The children had ventured to 
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bedeck the dear old room with such lavish- 
ment of ground-pines and scarlet berries as 
the woods afforded. The great fire leaped 
and crackled and chorussed its exultation. 
Sunshine poured in through the windows and 
filled the room with its glory. But master and 
mistress saw none of these things. There, 
standing erect, spiritual, meditative, in his fa- 
vorite nook by the fireside, was Ezekiel. 

For an instant there was breathless silence. 
The very song of the riotous flames seemed 
hushed in suspense. Then old loves hidden these 
sorrowful years in the secretest chambers of 
life suddenly yielded up their treasured riches. 
Mother and son were locked in each other's 
arms. The father looked his welcome and then 
shook Livingstone by the hand and held him 
as with a vise. And then children and grand- 
children trooped into the room and there was 
the sweet commotion of surprise and gratitude, 
renewal of love, finding of fresh relations, a joy- 
ful family reunion. 

When all this company was seated for the 
dinner Master Hardy turned to Ezekiel. Who 
could doubt the goodness of this stray member 
of the flock ? Were not purity, devotion, 
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heavenly-mindedness, traceable in every feat- 
ure ? " Ezekiel, will you ask God's blessing 
upon us ? " 

Every head was bowed and the young priest 
reverently intoned a Latin grace over this Puri- 
tan feast. And then their overflowing hearts 
burst forth in all the happiness of the day, and 
when the great dinner was ended Jonathan the 
young minister gave thanks and Ezekiel the 
priest said " Amen." 
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